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UNVEILING OF THE STATUES. 



Whbn the building of the Chamber of Commerce was 
dedicated to the purposes of commerce on November 
11th, 1902, the President of the Chamber, Mr. Morbis K. 
Jbsup, reminded those present that the building was 
not yet complete, since there remained to be placed 
upon its front three marble statues of citizens of the 
State of New-Tork, ^^ whose careers und achievements 
will always stand pre-eminent among the strong men who 
laid the foundation of our greatness as a people, and 
who were the authors of the assured primacy of our 
country among the nations of the world" — ^Db Witt 
Clinton, Alexandbb Hamilton and John Jat. A 
special meeting of the Chamber was held on November 
17th, 1903, for the purpose of unveiling these statues and 
of paying appropriate tributes to the memory of the 
distinguished men whom they represent. Additional 
interest was lent to the proceedings from the fact that 
the statues are gifts from members of the Chamber 
who have been among the foremost in promoting and 
aiding the acquisition of its permanent home; the 
donor of the statue of Clinton being Mr. Mobbis K. 
Jesup, of that of Hamilton, Mr. John S. Kennedy, 
and of that of Jat, the late Mr. William E. Dodge. 
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The proceedings were opened by a fervent and elo- 
qnent invocation of the divine blessing pronounced hj 
the Reverend Tkeodobb L. Cuyleb, D. D. 

The President of the Chamber then formally an- 
nounced that the bnildingwas completed, and expressed 
satisfaction that the work had been crowned by being 
associated with three of the State's most illostrious 
citizens, who had done so much to place the country in 
the front rank of commerce, finance and jurisprudence. 

The eulogy on Db Witt Clinton was delivered by 
His Excellency Benjamin B. Odbll, Jr., Gk)vernor of 
the State of New- York. After a compact and luminous 
summary of Clinton's public career, and a discrimi- 
nating reference to the causes which led to his political 
downfall, the speaker pointed out how, in the shadow 
of defeat, he remained the same loyal and public- 
spirited citizen that he had always been, and how 
earnestly he made the commercial supremacy of New- 
York his theme, enlisting men of like courage with 
himself in the struggle for the internal improvement of 
the commonwealth. Behind him stood progressive 
citizenship, while opposed to him were all those who 
believed that in his advocacy of the Erie Canal there was 
merely a greater obscurity for his genius. These men, 
whose minds were no broader than their partisanship, 
saw only the burdens which were to be imposed without 
reckoning either the advantages to be gained or the 
ability of the champion of this great undertaking suc- 
cessfully to finance it. These two agencies, working at 
cross purposes, made Clinton not only the leader in 
this great scheme of public improvement, but brought 
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back to him in part the popularity he had lost, and 
made possible his election as Governor of the State. 
His future, crowned by the completion of the great 
waterways of the State, was thereafter to be in the 
keeping of a loyal people, as was abundantly shown 
by the overthrow of his x>olitical opponents in his final 
nomination for Gbvemor of New- York« Meeting death 
while still serving his State, he left behind him a record 
of things accomplished which not only stilled partisan 
criticism, but forever enshrined his name in the hearts 
of men. 

In a brief address on ALi!ZAia>BB Hamilton, the Hon. 
Chablbs 8. Faibohild recalled the fact that, as a boy, 
Hamilton bore close business relations to a brother of 
the first President of the Chamber, and declared it to 
be very fitting that the donor of this statue of one of 
the greatest of Scotchmen should be one of the fore- 
most Scotchmen of our State or country. He suggested 
that the statue would be a perpetual reminder in the 
midst of the daily round of the business of New- York, 
of the name and fame of one of the ablest statesmen, 
financiers and lawyers of all time, of one who could 
stir the multitude by passionate appeals to their patri- 
otism, but who, at the same time, was so just and 
generous that he could come to the defence of one who 
differed with him against the violence of the mob whose 
seal his eloquence had aroused. 

The career and public services of John Jay were 
eloquently and succinctly treated by the Hon. Alton B. 
Pabkbb, Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New-Tork. He referred to Jay's authorship 
of the suggestion made by the New- York Committee 
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which led to the convocation of the first Continental 
Congress, and of the address to the people of Great 
Britain setting forth the rights of the colonies, as well 
as of subsequent addresses to the people of Canada, of 
Jamaica and of Ireland. He claimed for Jay the dis- 
tinction of standing unrivalled as a creator and 
moulder of public opinion at the beginning of the 
struggle of the colonies for independence, and he 
pointed out that during the year 1776 he was a member 
of so many Committees, each having different and 
important objects, that it is difficult to understand how 
he was able to accomplish so much important and 
laborious work. It was Jay's draft of the Constitution 
of the State of New- York which was adopted in 1777, 
and he became the first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State. In 1779 the State Legislature ap- 
pointed Jay to Congress without requiring him to 
vacate the office of Chief Justice, and shortly after 
Congress elected him as its President. Having resigned 
the Presidency of Congress, after a brief incumbency, 
he was first appointed Minister to Spain, and afterward 
as an associate of Fbakklin, Jefitebson, Adams and 
Lactbbks, for the negotiation of a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. Judge Pabkeb claimed for Jay the 
chief credit for bringing the negotiations with England 
to so successful an issue, that under the treaty, which 
was mainly his work, the United States gained more than 
Congress had ever ventured to propose. After a brief 
service as Secretary of Foreign Affairs Jay was ap- 
pointed by Washington the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States — ^a position in 
which he did much to shape the foreign policy of the 
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United States as well as to establish the dignity and 
independence of the Federal Jndiciarj. Though Jay 
foresaw that the result of the mission with which he 
was charged by Washington in 1794 would necessarily 
be unpopular, be did not hesitate to accept the respon- 
sibility of acting as special en^oy to Great Britain to 
settle the differences growing out of the failure of that 
country to observe the obligations of the treaty of 1784. 
What came to be known as "Jay's Treaty" elicited 
much violent denunciation, but its author was content 
to await the vindication which he felt sure that time 
would give to his course, and his re-election as Governor 
of New- York, in April, 1798, was effected by a majority 
so large as to constitute a personal triumph. He refused 
a renomination for the office of Governor on the ground 
that he intended to retire from public life, and his pur- 
pose was unshaken by the announcement made to him 
by President Adams of his nomination and confirmation 
a second time as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. For twenty-eight years he had been 
a good and faithful public servant, giving to his country 
the day of his vigorous manhood, the best years of his 
life, covering the period of the struggle for indepen- 
dence and the formation of our system of Government. 
*^ He set aside every personal interest, laboring with 
fidelity and unselfish effort, and showing himself 
willing to spend and be spent for his country." 

After the thanks of the Chamber had been formally 
rendered to the orators of the day, the statues were 
unveiled and the proceedings were brought to a close 
by the Reverend Dr. William R. Riohabds pronounc- 
ing a benediction. 
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ADDBB88 BY MB. MORRIS K. JB8UP, PRBSIDSNT OF THB 
CHAMBER OF OOMMSROE. 

Gentlembk : The Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New- York welcomes its distinguished guests at this 
time, and we are happy that they can unite with us in 
doing honor to the memories of those illustrious 
men whose statues are now to be unveiled, and whose 
lives and achievements are to be revived in our hearing. 

Fellow-members, you will recall the fact that at the 
opening of this building on November eleventh, 1902 — 
one year ago — I ventured to say that the building 
we were dedicating to the uses of the Chamber was 
not complete, and would not be until upon its 
facade, in places prepared for their settings, there would 
be placed the marble statues of De Witt Clinton, 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay. This has now 
been done, and we meet to-day to receive them as gif ta 
from three of our members. 

I now announce the building complete, and am 
glad that our work has been crowned in such an historic 
manner. The Chamber being a State Institution, it is 
fitting that it should be associated with three of the 
State's most illustrious citizens, who have done so much 
to place the country in the front rank of commerce, 
finance and jurisprudence. I feel sure the Chamber 
will remain always true to its history and traditions, 
and will continue to meet its new duties and responsi- 
bilities with the same fidelity and patriotism that has 
always characterized its actions. 

We have with us those who have been selected to- 
address you, and I bespeak for them your kind and 
attentive interest. [Applause.] 
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DE WITT CLINTON 

Presented by Morris K.Jesup 
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DE WITT CLINTON. 

ABDBE88 BY HIS EZOSLLBKOY BBKJAMIK B. ODELL, JR., 
OOVEBKOB OF THE STATE OF NEW- YORK. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Revolution which 
taxed the strength, the loyalty and the resources of 
the Colonies, left at its close many evils, which were 
to become the burdensome charges of future genera- 
tions of men. Freedom had come, but democracy 
was looked at askance. The despotism of George 
III. had been overthrown, but had been replaced 
by ambition and uncertainty of government. The 
nation was one of loyal States, but with crude 
ideas of ultimate and final authority. Aristocracy had 
not yet learned the lessons of equality. Education, 
now the heritage and requisite of all, was unknown ex- 
cept to the favored few. Prom the clash of arms had 
come liberty, but its enjoyment was impossible except 
through the wisdom and conservatism of all the people. 
Here, indeed, was the germ of true government ; but it 
needed greater loyalty and devotion than that which 
had fought its battles to insure its growth and stability. 
To those, therefore, who had participated in the strug- 
gles of the Revolution ; to their children who had 
learned of victories by oft repeated tales of the past, 
was to be intrusted the formation of a Republic— a 
country that was to grow and expand into a mighty 
nation whose people not alone extol the deeds of their 
heroes, but extend a welcome to skill and genius from 
far off lands as well. Washington, Adams and Jef- 
ferson found in our Livingstons and Hamiltons, our 
Clintons and Jays, men of worth, resource and ability 
to aid them in the fulfillment of that with which they 
had been intrusted. 
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Away up on the then exposed frontier of onr State^ 
barely sixty miles from this great metropolis, Charlb& 
Clinton, in 1737, at the head of a band of faithful 
followers, settled at a place they named Little Britain. 
Through tempestuous seas, with the pall of sicknesa 
and death over their ambition, these men and women 
had reached the home of their adoption. With un- 
daunted courage, with a firm reliance in the future, 
they, like other men of the province, gave allegiance 
to the mother country, and resenied only that which 
led to the oppression of the pioneers of our land. Here 
was born James Clinton, the father of Db Witt, a* 
well as Gborgb, afterwards the first Governor of our 
commonwealth. It was from this hardy ancestry that 
he who was to become so important a factor in the 
history and development of New- York, sprang. It 
was from a father whose own achievements upon the 
field of battle had won him fame that young Clinton 
learned the lessons of patriotism. Db Witt Clinton 
was born March 2, 1769, in the same house as was- 
afterwards the father of the present Executive of 
New- York. His early education, although inlerrupted 
by war, was of such a character as not alone Uy 
develop in him those powers which made him a 
successful leader of men, but to bring him afterwards 
renown as a student and scholar. It was his matricula- 
tion and his relationship to the' Governor of the State 
that brought beyond question such support to Columbia, 
the successor of Kings College, that has made of it the 
great university it is to-day. Here, with assiduity and 
faithfulness, Clinton began his preparation for the 
I)rofession of law. Happily among those who had 
become associated as the faculty of this institution 
were men who were competent to teach not only Latin 
and Greek, but also political and economic subjects so 
necessary to be understood by the citizens of the new 
country. In this fortunate direction the lessons were- 
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taught and learned that public debts were as calamitous 
as private ones, unless there be prudence to prepare for 
their extinguishment ; that our waterways were assets 
of value to be utilized, and that upon the extent of their 
uses depended the prosperity and growth of the State. 
[Applause.] Clinton has been described as a man 
who read with a pencil ; that is, he always culled out for 
the future such material as might be of use in the life he 
had marked out for himself. While he was never to be- 
come an active participant in the legal battles of his time, 
because his instincts led him in the direction of state- 
craft, yet this thoroughness of detail made him a master 
in the interpretation of our laws and the instrument for 
many wise measures for which even the present is his 
debtor. By the unfortunate death of his brother he 
became private secretary to his uncle, then Governor of 
the State. This association with men of affairs fur- 
nished opportunities for the application of theory to 
practice, and for that crucial experience which so thor- 
oughly tests the capabilities of a public character. 
Thus was the dream of a life of devotion to clients dissi- 
pated, and the career of Be Witt Clinton was there- 
after to be that of the people— to be a life whose 
genius the future and not his own generation would 
recognize in its fullest and truest extent. 

He who acts from the dictates of his conscience and 
steadfastly follows the doctrines which promote the 
general welfare may rely upon a future for commen- 
dation which will far outweigh the senseless and un- 
reasoning criticism of the present. [Applause.] DeWitt 
Clinton was a man who disdained to curry favor 
through pretense or by an unnatural interest in directions 
which, in the politics of the psst and present so often, 
to the uninformed and ignorant, pass current for good 
fellowship. He, perhaps, had more bitter foes and 
warmer and truer friends than any other man of his 
period. His ambition knew no bounds ; yet, in an age 
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whea passions and prejadice raled, fear of political 
disaster did not deter him from the i)erformance of that 
which he believed to be right. This was particularly 
noticeable in his action in later life when he aided in 
removing political disabilities because of religious 
belief, which bad stood as a relic of English control and 
a contradiction of the freedom gaaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. This was the man of courage, the man of 
principles, who was to take up the burden of State, to 
work out and solve those problems which meant so 
much for the future of our commonwealth and the 
prosperity of our people. While imbued with many 
ideas and doctrines, some of which produced results 
that even at this time are an excrescence upon the body 
politic, yet the good he accomplished so far outweighs 
these defects that we can to-day bestow the praise 
which is his due. Patronage, always the source of 
discord and discontent in those days, as at present, 
was provocative of evil. While a member of the 
Council of Appointment he arrogated to this peculiar 
body which disposed of public office, functions which 
seemed to transgress the rights of the Executive. In 
this controversy in which he was successful it was 
not so much the triumph of party that made it 
important as it was his victory in the legal battle 
over Governor Jay, a noted jurist, — a victory which 
demonstrated that Clinton possessed legal talents 
of the highest character. 

From this time on, life was to be tempestuous, and 
the disappointments of the many went far towards 
neutralizing the friendships which followed the gratifi- 
cation of the few. When but thirty-two years of age 
he became the colleague of Gouvbrneur Morris in the 
United States Senate. His abilities were recognized, 
and as marked here and in the debate upon the many 
questions of the day, he was the equal of any and all the 
master minds of his time. While thus reaping glowing 
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encomimns he was at the same time laying the train 
which was to destroy his ambition for the higher and 
greater honor of the Chief Magistracy of the nation. 
In 1803 Olikton resigned from the Senate to accept the 
commission of Mayor of New- York, which he held with 
bnt two years interval until 1815. Here he became the 
actual leader of his party, and maintained its succes- 
sion against the ambitions and efforts of all. In this 
office, which possessed powers far beyond those of to- 
day, in so far as its functions brought its occupant into 
close touch with the i>eople, he demonstrated his execu- 
tive ability, while the opportunity for i)ower and influ- 
ence was such as to satisfy the desires of the most 
ambitious. The work of Clinton, however, here as in 
other public places, led him in directions which, while 
adding to his own renown as a man, was of great benefit 
to the constituency of the municipality he controlled. 
Among the most imi)ortant results was the establish- 
ment of the Public School Society, which was the basis 
of our present magnificent school system. During his 
incumbency of the Mayoralty in 1806, he served also in 
the State Senate, and later on combined with these two 
positions, the office of Lieutenant-Governor, a recogni- 
tion which no merit could now secure, because of its 
prohibition by the Constitution of the State. In his 
time, however, it was necessary and proper, with the 
denial to the citizens of the municipality of the right of 
selection of their officers, that their Chief Magistrate 
should have a voice in the framing of the laws which 
governed them. To-day there is no necessity for this 
power, because home rule, the outcome of the experi- 
ences of the past, has made secure that which is neces- 
sary for a government of the people in every locality of 
our commonwealth. In these days, when individual 
freedom is threatened, and violence seeks to supplant law 
and order, it is an inspiration to read the words spoken 
by him in his official capacity to the Grand Jury of the 
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Connty of New- York. He said : ' ' The triumpli of a mob 
over the majesty of the law would inflict a deadly woand 
upon the character and interests of the City ; it would 
render the person and property of every man insecure, 
and it would degrade our Republican form of govern- 
ment in the eyes of mankind." And, he continued, 
** So long as we occupy these seats, be assured that we 
shall put down and punish in the most exemplary man- 
ner all attempts to invade the public peace, or to 
destroy the lives and property of individuals." There 
is no false ring in these words. They are those of 
authority which insure individual rights and freedom, 
and show that even partisanship nor love of control 
could deter him from the performance of duty. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Clinton, in every act for the defence of public and 
private rights, joined the wisdom of the scholar with 
the courage of the man. Increased facilities for busi- 
ness, the care of the helpless, owe their inception to his 
keen foresight and judgment. Exemplary in character, 
he aided in protecting the good name of the State 
against the attacks of the vicious. Arts, science and 
medicine were lifted to a higher plane by reason of his 
interest, and were protected through the laws which he 
framed. Slavery in New- York received its first check 
through his efforts, and he, therefore, made of New- 
York finally a State where freedom was accorded to all. 
Notwithstanding all that he had accomplished for the 
protection of life and property ; disregarding the many 
wise measures for the advancement of the State's com- 
mercial welfare, which owed their origin to him, the 
political power wielded by Clinton was apparently to 
become the instrument for his downfall. His nomina- 
tion for President by the Legislature of New- York in 
disregard of the Congressional caucus, brought him to 
the position where his defeat was certain. Relying 
upon his i>olitical opponents, he lost the support of 
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many of those whom he had serred so well and faithfully. 
Thisdeparture, however, from almost unbroken oustom, 
and tradition, may have been the inception of the 
movement for an enlarged suffrage to the people, both 
in conventions and at the polls. His removal from the 
Mayoralty, which afterwards followed, seemed to have 
precluded the fulfillment of any future ambition. 
Worth is not always attested by blood succession, and 
in our country we today disregard claims which are 
based solely upon the achievements of ancestry, in 
so far as they give to the individual precedence where 
merit and courage do not exist. We recognize, how- 
ever, that with integrity, with the inspiration which 
comes from the deeds of our forefathers, American man- 
hood is an heritage of greater value than titles of nobility. 
[Applause.] We may feel assured that in Clinton, with 
the knowledge of all that his ancestry, in the face of 
obstacles and repeated disaster, had accomplished, 
would be found the same undaunted courage and 
determination. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
even with the knowledge of the uncertainty of public 
favor, he should have sought by deeds of worth to 
regain public confidence. The lasting effect of one's 
efforts is not measured by mere individual reward, but 
in the good which comes to our fellow men and their 
participation in the fruits of our victory. [Applause.] 
Had Clinton devoted his life to the usual process of 
getting even with his foes, his would not to-day be the 
name of a patriot and a statesman. In every age we 
remember only those who have accomplished something 
for the good of mankind and the advancement of the 
world. History marks these men, and succeeding 
generations praise their efforts. In every act, as we 
well know, Clinton had shown his faith and allegiance 
to his native State, while the perfection of its govern- 
ment was his aim. In public office and in the bestowal 
of rewards he had, even before his deposition, taken a 
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siMid far in advance of bis contempoiarieB. Now, in 
the shadow of defeat, he was the same loyal citixen. 
Instead, therefore, of leaving to his snccessfnl oppo- 
nents that whioh they had gained, he made the com- 
mercial supremacy of New York his theme, and soon 
enlisted men of like courage in the straggle for the 
internal improvement of the commonwealth. Behind 
him stood progressive citizenship. Opposed were all 
those who believed that in his advocacy of the Erie 
Canal was a still greater obscurity for his genius. These 
men, whose minds were no broader than their partisan- 
ship, saw only the burdens which were to be imposed 
without reckoning either advantages to be gained or the 
ability of its champion to successfully finance this 
great undertaking. Our conservative men, however, 
saw in the consummation of this great project that the 
future of our State was secured, and that the threatened 
withdrawal of commerce from our ports would be pre- 
vented. These two agencies working at cross purposes, 
the one seeking to destroy, the other to build up, made 
possible that which had been the dream and the aim of 
Clinton ; made of him not the follower, but the leader 
in this great and vast public improvement. Its accept- 
ance brought back to Clinton in part the loyalty he 
had lost, and made possible his election as Governor of 
the State. Thus from defeat came victory and success. 
Again, in the face of political antagonisms, he was in a 
position to serve the public. However, his was not 
to be a life of ease thereafter, but one where oppo- 
sition was to continue until the end. Through his 
efforts greater liberties were accorded, additional rights 
bestowed ; and that his future, crowned by the com- 
pletion of the great waterways of the State, was there- 
after to be in the keeping of a loyal people was shown 
by the overthrow of his political opponents in his final 
nomination as chief magistrate of our commonwealth. 
Meeting death while still serving the State, he left 
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behind him a record of things accomplished which not 
only stilled partisan criticism, but forever enshrined 
his name in the hearts of men. [Applause.] 

At this late day, as we review the career and services 
of this great leader, we wonder at the snccess he 
achieved. His characteristics are more marked when 
we consider the enmities of his time. A life chaste and 
free from suspicion, it is an inspiration to the men of 
the present. If we divorce from its consideration the 
intense ranconr and bitterness which seemed to environ 
the politics of the past, it would seem that in every 
respect his was the work of a great man. If we weigh 
it without regard to this omission, we still must con- 
clude that his labor had for its ultimate object the 
good and welfare of the State. In all that has brought 
us greater skill, increased population and better trans- 
portation facilities, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Clinton. For the perpetuation of our commerce ; for 
the development of art, science and education, we 
should remember that it was his wisdom and vision 
that gave to their advancement encouragement at a 
critical period in the affairs of our commonwealth. 
Statesman, scholar, man of affairs. New- York and her 
sons glory in your achievements, honor your memory, 
and will forever hold secure that which you have accom- 
plished ; results which we recognize as the work of a 
patriot whose hope was above all for the perpetuation 
of that for which our forefathers fought, and which 
has given to us the liberty and freedom we enjoy. 
[Great applause.] 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

ADDBE88 BY THX HOITORABLS 0HABLE8 8. FAIBOHILD, 
BX-8E0KBTABT OF THB TBBA8UBY OF THX UIOTBD 
STATES. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
York is to be congratulated upon this gift. Nothing 
could more fittingly stand upon a building devoted to 
the great public interests which concern this Chamber 
than a statue of Alexandeb Hamilton. The interest- 
ing fact that the boy, Hamilton^ bore close business 
relations to a brother of the first President of this 
Chamber seems to bring him into the family, if we may 
so call ity at its foundation. It is very fit that the 
donor of this statue of one of the greatest of Scotch- 
men should be one of the foremost Scotchmen of our 
State and country. This Chamber thanks you, Mr. 
John S. Kennedy, for this gift. It is only another 
evidence of your patriotic generosity so often and so 
amply given to this City. [Applause.) 

When one contemplates the influence that Hamil- 
ton's intellect had in moulding our govemmenti in 
determining our financial system, and in fixing the 
basis of our business relations with the other countries 
of the world, it is not easy to realize that mankind 
could have been so profoundly affected by a man bom 
only one hundred and fifty years ago, and who died at 
the age of forty-seven. This statue will call to the 
mind of those who "paas this Chamber of Commerce 
building on their daily round of business the name and 
fame of one of the ablest statesmen, financiers and 
lawyers of all time, of one who could stir the multitude 
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by passionate appeals to their patriotism, and who, at 
the same time, was so just and generous that he conld 
throw himself to defend one who differed with him 
from the mob whose zeal his eloqnenoe had aroused. 
And so this statae will also remind ns of a brave, 
chivalroos gentleman, who consecrated all of his great 
gifts to the service of his country. [Applause.] 
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JOHN JAY. 

ADDBE68 BY THE BOlfOBABLB ALTON B. PABKBB, LL. D., 
CHIEF JT7DGE OF THE OOUBT OF APPEALS OF THB 
STATE OF NBW-YOEK. 

In the few minates I may claim your attention, I can 
not do more than briefly refer to some of the more 
important public services of John Jay, the great 
statesman and jurist whose memory you honor this day 
by the nnveiling of a statae. It is most appropriate 
that this beaatifal work of art should be the gift of a 
former beloved member of your body, who stood in the 
very front rank of the highminded and philanthropic 
citizenry of which this City may justly boast — the late 
William E. Dodge. [Applause.] 

Jay was bom in this City, December 12th, 1745, his 
father being a wealthy merchant of Huguenot stock, 
and his mother a daughter of Jaoobus Van Cort- 

LANDT. 

His father — early discovering, to use his own words, 
that Jay was of *'a very grave disposition, and took to 
learning exceedingly well" — sent him to a school iu 
New Eochelle something like Dotheboys Hall in 
Nicholas Niokleby. Few comforts were provided, 
and little Jay had to patch broken panes to keep the 
snow from drifting in upon his bed in the winter. 
Three years at school were followed by study under a 
tutor until he entered Eing^s College at fourteen. He 
graduated in 1764, the subject of his oration being the 
blessings of peace, of which he was to have still keener 
appreciation. 

Two weeks later, on payment of two hundred pounds, 
he entered the office of Benjamin Kissam, a prominent 
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lawyer of New-York| as an apprentice bound to serve 
five years, the last two years to be devoted to the 
study of the law. Admitted to the bar in 1768, he soon 
attained prominence in the profession, forming a part- 
nership with RoBEBT R. Livingston, who afterward 
became Chancellor of the State, and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. 

In 1778 he began his pablic career, as Secretary to 
the Royal Commission to determine the boundary 
between New-Tork and Canada; and for the following 
twenty-eight years his public services were constant, 
varied and of supreme im])ortance to the country so 
fortunate in being his birth-place. All his duties in the 
many fields covered by him during his splendidly 
successful life were performed in a manner indefatiga- 
ble, zealous and faithful, and with marked ability. 

Bound by no ancestral ties to England, and having 
married in 1774 a daughter of the famous Whig, and 
Revolutionary Governor of New-Jersey, William 
Livingston, many would suppose that in the con- 
flict impending between the colonies and mother 
country, Jat's voice, like those of James Otis and 
Samuxl Adams, would have been from the first ^^ still 
for war." But he was constitutionally so calm and con- 
servative that he was unwilling to be too precipitate in 
determining upon a change in the mode of government. 
When, however, the colonists decided that their only 
safety lay in separation, Jay was found to be as staunch 
and aggressive a patriot as any, and respresented the 
dtizens of New- York on the Committee to settle the 
question arising out of the Boston Port Bill. Jay 
drafted the suggestion of that Committee, that ^^a 
Congress of Deputies from the Colonies in general'' 
be convoked — in fact, the convocation of the Conti- 
nental Congress. He was a member of that Congress, 
and met with it in Philadelphia on September Sth^ 
1774, 
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Congress at once appointed a Committee to *^ state 
the rights of the colonies in general," of which Jat 
was made a member. This Committee designated him 
to draft an address to the people of Great Britain, 
which was so satisfactory that it was at once reported 
to Congress, and adopted by it. Jeffebson, without 
knowing who was the author, pronounced it " a pro- 
duction certainly of the finest pen in America." 

Jat was also sent to the second Continental Congress, 
but in the interim devoted himself to shaping the public 
mind in the direction of obedience to Congress and in 
hostility to enforcement of Parliamentary taxation. 
When the second Congress convened the signal shot — 
"heard round the world" — ^had been fired at Lexing- 
ton, and Congress, realizing that a condition of war 
existed, deputed Jay to draft an address to the people 
of Canada, which was prepared and adopted, and circu- 
lated in that country. He also wrote an address to the 
people of Jamaica and Ireland by request of Congress, 
but the second petition to the King that he prevailed 
upon Congress to make was written by Dickinson. 

Other important and effective work by him in that 
general direction might be cited, but I shall be content 
with the assertion I deem supported by the facts, that 
as a creator and moulder of public opinion at that par- 
ticular juncture Jay stands unrivalled ; and all this 
was in the main accomplished through the wise use of 
his pen, the efficacy of which was strongly presented 
by John Adams when he wrote regarding it to Jeffer- 
son, ** I never bestowed much attention to any of those 
addresses, which were all but repetitions of the same 
things ; the same facts and arguments ; dress and orna- 
ments rather than body, soul or substance. I was in 
great error; no doubt, and am ashamed to confess it^ 
for these things were necessary to give popularity to the 
cause, both at home and abroad." 

Jay's contribution to the debates in Congress, like all 
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his pnblic work, showed that he followed in all things 
and npon all questions the path illuminated by the 
light of his well balanced judgment, and his conscience, 
thinking not of personal popularity, but simply of the 
right. 

He served actively upon the Committee that carried 
on negotiations with foreign powers friendly to America 
and inimical to England. Indeed, during the year 
177S he was a member of so many Committees, each 
having different anii important objects, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how he was able to accomplish so 
much important and laborious work. 

If it be asked why so good a patriot as Jat was not 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, the 
answer is, that in 1776, while a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, Jat was also elected to the New- York 
Provincial Congress, and the Continental Congress 
having directed the Colonies to each adopt a govern- 
ment, Jat, on the call of his colony, proceeded to New- 
York to take psLTi in the formation of the local govern- 
ment, where he was forced to remain while the Declara- 
tion of Independence was being signed. 

During 1777, and while the war was going on in the 
vicinity of New- York, the Provincial Congress, then 
styled the Convention of the Representatives of the 
State of New- York was laboring with exceeding diffi- 
culty, the members, as is recorded, performing "all 
the various and arduous duties of legislators, soldiers, 
negotiators, committees of safety and ways and means, 
judges, juries, fathers and guardians of their own 
families, flying before the enemy, and then protectors 
of a beloved commonwealth." Yet amid all this tur- 
moil and unrest a constitution was drafted by Jat 
which was, in the main, adopted as drafted, and was 
published upon April 32d, 1777, by being read in front 
of the Court House in Kingston. 

A committee was at once appointed, Jat being a 
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member, to organise a new government ; and a Coondl 
of Safety was created to act nntil the Legislature should 
meet. Robbbt R. Litingston was appointed Chan- 
cellor and Jay Chief Justice, and the judicial depart- 
ment of government was temporarily organized. 

Jay was urged to be a candidate for Governor at the 
first election under the Constitution, but declined. 
General Clinton was elected over his opponent, General 
SoHUYLER, and took the oath of oflSce, it is said, while 
** clothed in the uniform of the service, standing on 
the top of a barrel in front of the Court House in 
Kingston." 

On September 9th following, Chief Justice Jay de- 
livered an address to the grand jury at Kingston, which 
is to be found in the first volume of his correspondence 
and public papers. The address is a much prized docu- 
ment of revolutionary times, and was, undoubtedly, 
intended to reach and affect a much larger constituency 
than the grand jury to whom it was delivered. Of 
course, in those unsettled days, with the struggle 
between the old and the new countries raging, but little 
litigation of importance came before the Supreme 
Court, so that during Jay's Chief Justiceship the work 
of the court was mainly confined to criminal trials, and 
the court never sat in banc. During 1778 he was active 
in the Council of Revision, of which he was a member 
ex-officio. 

The Legislature in 1779 appointed Jay to Congresa 
without requiring him to vacate the office of Chief 
Justice, it being resolved that owing to serious ques- 
tions between certain States ^^a special case" obtained 
under the Constitution. Shortly afterward Congress 
elected him its president. 

Later in the year, however, he resigned the office of 
Chief Justice, designing, he said, to recoup his failing 
fortunes. But his desires in that direction were not to 
be gratified. More than twenty years elapsed before 
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the public he had serred so well would submit to be 
deprived of his services. 

In October, 1779, Jay resigned the Presidency of 
Congress to accept the office of Minister to Spain. His 
instructions in jmrt were to secure if possible a com- 
mercial treaty with Spain similar to that existing with 
France, to acquire a i>ort in Spanish dominion on the 
Mississippi, and to negottate a loan of $5,000,000. 
That his mission was not entirely successful, and was 
personally disagreeable, was due to the fact that Spain 
disliked the new nation because it occupied lands 
formerly held by Spain, and it was apprehended that 
with increasing strength it might reach out and take 
more— fears that we know now were not groundless. 

While Minister to Spain Jay was appointed, with 
Franklin, Jefferson, Adams and Laurens, commis- 
sioner for a general peace. Their instructions rested on 
the mistaken theory that France would aid in procuring 
for us the best possible terms. In June, 1782, Jay 
joined Franklin, then Minister to France, in Paris, 
and promptly but cautiously entered upon an investi- 
gation which disclosed that France had other interests 
to serve than those of the United States. Possessed of 
the situation, he boldly entered upon negotiations with 
England's representative without even consulting his 
only colleague in Paris, whom he regarded as neces- 
sarily embarassed by his position as Minister to France, 
and his instructions. With firmness, and yet with 
great tact, he conducted the negotiations alone until 
joined by Adams, who enthusiastically approved of his 
action, and so advised Mr. Franklin, who, after con- 
sultation, agreed that the negotiations should be con- 
cluded without consulting the French court. The 
result of these most interesting negotiations with 
England was a treaty by which the United States gained 
more than Congress had ever ventured to propose. And 
Jay's part in this great triumph of diplomacy is well 
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summed up in a letter written by his fellow commis- 
sioner, John Adams, to Jonathan Jaoksok, " A man 
and his office were never better united than Mr. Jat 
and the commission for peace. Had he been detained 
in Madrid, as I was in Holland, and all left to Fbank- 
LiK, as was wished, all would have been lost." 

When he returned New- York gave him the freedom 
of the City in a gold box, and he found that he had 
been appointed by Congress Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. This office he filled with his usual ability, 
settling international questions, and advocating the 
building of a navy, and the organization of a federal 
government under a constitution. His papers in the 
federalist evidence both his activity and forcefulness in 
this direction, and his influence contributed in no small 
degree in bringing New- York to the support of the 
Federal Constitution. 

It is said that after the first election of WASHinroTON 
to the Presidency he offered Jay the choice of any 
office in the Government, and that he chose that of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which he justly regarded as the most exalted 
position next to the presidency ; but be that as it may, 
Washington appointed him to that position, and in 
his letter to Jat, advising him of the nomination, said, 
^* I not only acted in conformity with my best judg- 
ment, but I trust I did a grateful thing to the good 
citizens of these United States." [Applause.] 

The opportunity to contribute largely toward the 
development of the law in this country did not come to 
him, however. Had it, his success in other fields and 
his well x>oised mind assure us that Washington's 
judgment would have been triumphantly vindicated. 
Only a few causes came before the Court during hit 
incumbency, and the record of those, with a single 
exception, are preserved only in the minutes of the 
Olerk, but his every step was in the right direction^ 
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whether taken while holding a circuit or sitting in banc 
with associates, and had effect in shaping the foreign 
policy of the United States as well as in establishing 
the dignity and independence of the Federal judiciary. 

He continued to hold the office until he resigned in 
1796 ; but in the meantime and in 1792 the Federalists 
supported him unsuccessfully as against GK>yemor 
Clinton for the Governorship of New- York, and in 
1794 President Washington urged him to go to Great 
Britain as Special Envoy to settle differences growing 
out of the failure of that joountry to keep the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty of 1784; differences which had 
aroused a strong war spirit all over the land. 

It was easy to foresee, as Jay foresaw, that the out- 
come of the situation would in all probability be 
unjKipular with the people, but he did not hesitate to 
meet the responsibility that Washington believed he 
could meet better than any other man, partially because 
of the reputation he had established in England while 
negotiating the Treaty of Peace of 1784. A treaty 
resulted, known on this side of the ocean as ^' Jay's 
Treaty,^' which settled the eastern boundary of Maine, 
recovered for illegal captures by British cruisers 
$10,000,000, secured the surrender of the Western forts 
still garrisoned by the British, and contained an article 
about the West India trade. With the exception of 
the latter article the treaty was approved by the Presi- 
dent and ratified by the Senate. But many were not 
satisfied, and they denounced him with tongue and pen, 
and even burned him in eflSgy in Boston, Philadelphia 
and at his own home, New-Tork. How different was 
the home-coming from that after the negotiation of the 
other treaty, when the freedom of the City was pre- 
sented to him in a gold box, and each one seemed to vie 
with every other in extending a welcome. In a letter 
to a friend. Jay said at that time, *^ Calumny is seldom 
durable, it will in time yield to truth;'' and he bore 
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himself at that time as one having fall confidence that 
he had acted both wisely and skilfully, and expected 
the people to realize it in time. 

He found on his return that he had been elected 
Ck)vernor of New- York — ^before the public had know- 
ledge of the terms of the treaty, of course. Before the 
close of that term, and in April, 1798, he was re-elected 
by a majority so large as to constitute a personal 
triumph. During this term the statute was passed pro- 
viding for the gradual emanicipation of slaves within 
the State, then numbering about 22,000. The six years 
of his incumbency of the office of Governor were crowded 
with interesting legislative and executive events in^ 
which he performed his part with that staunch devotion 
to the public interests which ever characterized his 
efforts throughout his career as a servant of the public, 
as is well illustrated by his refusal to be a party to the 
scheme of certain leaders of the Federalists to secure 
the electoral vote of New- York for the ensuing election. 
The unexpected result of the spring elections of 1800 
assured the Republicans of a substantial working 
majority on joint ballot, and hence of the Presidential 
electors under the law as it then stood. It was generally 
conceded that New- York would determine the choice 
of the next President. Although the Federalists had, 
in March prior to the elections, defeated the attempt of 
the Republicans to redistrict the State, and had insisted 
that it was necessary that the State should act as a unit 
in the choice of Presidential electors, the leaders 
changed their position after the election had gone 
against them, and insisted that the electors should be 
chosen by districts. Alexander Hamilton wrote 
Governor Jay on May 7th advising that he call an extra 
session of the Legislature to enact such a statute before 
July first, the end of the legislative year. Philip 
SoHUYLEB also wrotc a letter strongly urging that such 
a course furnished the only means of saving the '* nation 
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from more disasters." Bat Jay, although a staunch Fed- 
eralist, who had received the votes of New- Jersey and 
Delaware, five votes from Connecticut and one from 
Rhode Island for the Presidency in the preceding 
electoral college, refused to take such action, and 
endorsed on Hamilton's letter these words: "Pro- 
posing a measure for party purposes which I think it 
would not become me to adopt." [Applause.] 

He refused a renomination for the oflSce of Governor 
on the ground that he now intended to retire from 
public life, and his purpose was unshaken by President 
Adams announcing to him his nomination and confir- 
mation a second time as Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

For twenty-eight years he had been a good and 
faithful public servant. To him indeed had public 
oflSce been a public trust, in which he had toiled faith- 
fully and intelligently, having only in view his duty 
and the public good, unmoved by desire for great 
emolument or popularity. Naturally conservative he 
carefully examined every situation before acting, but 
when he had determined the proper course to take he 
acted promptly and boldly, and without regard to the 
effect of his course upon himself. His perfect self 
poise had its effect upon associates and subordinates, 
and the value he placed upon it may be inferred from 
his letter of instructions to William Cabmiohasl in 
which he said, " Command yourself under every cir* 
cumstance i on the one hand avoid being suspected of 
servility, and on the other let your temper be always 
even and your attention unremitted." 

This great patriot gave to the public service the day 
of his vigorous manhood, the best years of his life, 
covering the period of the struggle for independence 
and the formation of our complex system of govern- 
ment, the years when his country most needed the 
faithful service of her sons. He set aside every per- 
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0onal interest, laboring with fidelity and unselfish 
effort, and showing himself willing to *^ spend and be 
spent'' for his country. Having borne his portion of 
travail at the birth, and done his part in the nurture of 
the early infancy of this great nation, he retired at last 
to his farm at Bedford, Westchester County, where he 
lived a restful life, indulging his agricultural, philan- 
thropic and religious tastes, and enjoying the con- 
fidence, esteem and affection of the i>eople until he went 
to his last rest at the age of eighty-four years, leaving 
behind him 

*' ▲ name thai thaU lira thnmgh aU coming time. 
Unbounded b/ oonatiy* hj langoage, or eUme." 

[Great applause.] 
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CXXXV. ANNUAL BANQUET. 



Thx One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Annual Banquet 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New-ToriL 
was held at Dslmonioo's on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber Seventeenth, Nineteen Hundred and Three. 

The central feature of the decorations of the Hall was 
the seal of the Chamber, fashioned in appropriately 
colored electric lights, and surrounded by a drapery ot 
American flags. Surmounting the seal was a silk em- 
broidered coat-of-arms of the United States, flanked by 
the American colors, with groups of the flags of Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium and Spain to the right, and 
France, Holland, Russia and Italy to the left, all 
entwined with the national ensign. Large silk banners 
of the State and City of New-Tork, and smaller ones 
bearing the name of the States and Territories of the 
Union were placed at intervals around the HalL The 
electroliers, frames of mirrors and the spaces between, 
together with the front of the balcony, were draped 
with silk flags surrounding shields and golden eagles, 
all of which, with the brilliant electric and floral effects, 
and the array of tables, were reflected in the surround- 
ing mirrors, making an extremely brilliant and attractive 
ensemble. 

The illustration on the menu for 19()8, which is 
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incorporated in this volnme, is a fine example of 
fiteel plate and die work, and is especially interesting- 
as containing portraits of three of New- York's most 
illnstrions citizens, Hamilton, Clikton and Jay, 
statnes of whom were unveiled on the facade of the 
building of the Chamber at noon of the day of the 
banquet. These portraits hold the chief position at the 
top of the menu, the inscription occupying the centre. 
A large C. surrounding the picture of an American 
liner, (the steamship St. Louis,) si)eeding through the 
waves, forms the initial of the word '^ Chamber. "^ 
Below these are the seals of the City and State of New- 
Tork and of the Chamber of Commerce, while, as a 
background, is a suggestion of the wheat fields of the 
West. Grai)es and leaves are artistically entwined 
throughout. 

The banquet hall accommodated four hundred and 
nine members of the Chamber and guests. The invited 
guests were as follows : 

The Honorable Leslib M. Bhaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Honorable Hbnbt C. Payne, Postmaster- 
General. 

The Honorable William B. Allison, Senator of the 
United States from Iowa. 

lieutenant-General Samuel B. M. Youkg, United 
States Army. 

Major-General Henby C. Cobbik, United States^ 
Army. 

Bear-Admiral Fbbdebiok Bodgebs, United States^ 
Havy. 
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HAUT SAUTSRNES 



SHKRRY PREMIERE 



DIKDESHKIMKR 



BATAILLEY 



CHAMPAONE 



Huitres 

Consomm^, Renaissance 
Tortue verte Amontillado 

Mousseline de jambon, Viennoise 

S0ijf^oit 

Aiguillettes de bass, printani^re 
Concombres Pommes de terre, persillade 

Filet de boeuf, sauce Montebello 
Tomates d la Tr^vise 

Supreme de poulet aux truffes 
PetitB pois, parisienne 

Terrap^ne k la Baltimore 



SORBET ROMAINE 

Canards canvas-back, samp frit et gel6e de groseilles 

Petites croiites de foies-gras k la gel^e 
BSAUjoLAis Salade de laitues 



Glaces de fantaisies 
Petits fours 



(ftttremrtu At ^Qnnnt 

Pieces mont^es 



Fruits 



EAU MINERALS 
LIQUEURS 



CaK 
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His Excellency Bbnjamik B. Odbll, Jr., GK>yemor of 
the State of New- York. 

The Honorable Altok B. Pabkbb, LL.1D., Chief 
Jadge of the Conrt of Appeals of the State of New- 
York. 

The Honorable Mybok T. Hbbbiok, GK>vemor-elect of 
Ohio. 

The Honorable Carl Sohubz, Honorary Member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York. 

The Honorable Whitelaw Rbid, Honorary Member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York. 

Mr. Morris E. Jbsup, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New- York. 

Mr. Charles S. Smith, Ex-President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New- York. 

Mr. Alexander E. Orr, Ex-President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New- York. 

Mr. Thomas Barclay, Ex-President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 

Mr. Alfred Mosely, of London. 

Mr. Albert Ballin, of Hamburg. 

The Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
Bishop of New- York. 

The Right Reverend William Croswbll Doakb, 
D. D., Bishop of Albany, N. Y. 

The Reverend Donald Sage Maokay, D. D. 

Mr. Charles R. Miller. 

Mr. John Poord. 

Mr. Charles W. Meade. 

Mr. St. Clair MoEelway. 

Mr. Samuel S. Fontaine. 

Mr. Chatjnoey S. S. Millbb. 
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The diTine bleesing was asked by the Right BeTeiend 
Hbnby C. Potteb, D. D., Bishop of New- York. 

Mr. MoBBis K. Jbsup, President of the Chamber^ 
presided, and, dispensing with any introductory speech, 
asked the company to drink to the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The toast having been 
drank, amid great applause, accompanied by the music 
of ^^ The Star Spangled Banner," Mr. Jbsup read the 
following letter from President Roosevelt regretting 
his inability to accept the invitation sent him to attend 
the Banquet : 

White House, 
WASHiNGToir, OctobtT leth^ 190S^ 

Gentlemen: It is vnth sincere regret that I find 
myself unable to accept your invitation. If I could 
leave Washington for any such purpose it would cer- 
tainly be to attend your banquet. But Congress meet» 
in special session on November 9th, and it will then be 
out of the question for me to get away. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York 
occupies a unique position. It is distinguished not 
only by its long history and by the vast importance of 
the business interests which it represents, but also for 
the high type of public and business morality which it ^ 
represent^. I pay you no idle compliment. The record 
of the men you have chosen as presidents ; the record 
of the causes with which the Chamber of Commerce haa 
from time to time been identified ; and above all the 
standard of business integrity which the Chamber of 
Commerce has consistently represented, and which it 
has demanded among those for whom it has In any way 
stood sponsor, shows the truth of what I say. It is 
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sarely onnecessary to add that no body of men can 
lender a greater eerrioe, not only to the American bnsl- 
nes8 world bat to the American body i)olitic, than has 
thns been rendered by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
trae ideal of this country is that hand in hand with its 
great material development there shall go a high and 
fine sense of responsibility to the public on the part of 
those whose i)ower and ability enable them to take the 
lead in this material development. It is the good 
fortune, not only of the State of New- York but of all 
our people, that we can conscientiously say of the 
Chamber of Commerce, that among its members we 
have found to an unusually high degree this combina- 
tion of great business ability vnth the spirit which 
practices and demands integrity in public and private 
affairs alike. 

I congratulate you ui)on this banquet on the on^ 
hundred and thirty-fifth anniversary of the Chamber's 
foundation, and I profoundly regret my inability to be 
present with you. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed,) Thsodobb Boossvxlt. 

Messrs. J. Edwasd Simmons, 
C. N. Bliss, 
Chables S. Smith, 
John S. Kennedy, 
Jambs Stillman, 

CoTnmittee qf ArrangemwU^ Cfhamber 
cf Commerce of the 8UUe of New- 
Torky New- TorJc, N. T. 

Following this, a toast was drunk to ^^ His Majesty 
Bdward YIL'^ amid much applause and to the accom- 
paniment of ^^ God Save the King.'' 

The Honoiable Lnus M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
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Treasury, responded to the toast of " Our Merchant 
Marine." His speech was substantially a plea for such 
legislation as would be best adapted to insure the 
country the possession of a merchant marine commen- 
surate with the necessities of its commerce and worthy 
of its great productive resources. Secretary Shaw 
argued that we had not only the most effective service 
in our coastwise trade but also the cheapest rates in the 
world, because of the monopoly which legislation had 
secured in that trade for American ships. Similarly, 
he declared that the liberal subsidies which had been 
granted by Congress to the trans-continental railways 
had given us the best railway system in existence and 
the cheapest rates enjoyed by any people. He believed 
it to be also due to Oovemment encouragement and 
protection that our factories turn out more manufac- 
tured products than any two countries on the map. 
So, too, he attributed the enormous volume and value 
of our agricultural interests to the reservation of the 
public domain for homestead settlement, and to the 
Government encouragement through subsidized trans- 
continental railways and subsidized rivers and harbors. 
In short, there was protection for every department of 
American industry save that represented by that of the 
mercliant marine, whose condition compares so unfavor- 
ably with that of forty years ago that while we had 
then only one-fourth as much foreign commerce to 
transport as we have now, yet we actually carried 
in American bottoms three times as much foreign com- 
merce as we carry to-day. He felt sure that had we 
regular lines of steamship communication between our 
ports and those of South America, South Africa, the 
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islands south of the Equator and the countries washed 
by .the Paoifio Ocean, we should be able to secure a 
much lai*ger proportion of their trade than we now 
enjoy. He did not contend for ship subsidies, if any 
more feasible course could be devised, but if ship sub- 
sidies would insure us a merchant marine, then he was 
for them. If some other measure should be found 
adequate for that end, or if several measures combined 
would insure it, then he was for all such measures. 

In resi)onding to the toast of *^ The Senate of the 
United States," the Honorable William B. Allison 
of Iowa, whom President Jesup introduced as " The 
Nestor of the American Senate," briefly sketched the 
nature of the compromise out of which grew the upper 
branch of the National Legislature, and detailed the 
very ample powers which had been conferred on that 
body. He held that a careful reading of the history of 
the country would show that these powers had hardly 
if ever been abused by the Senate of the United States, 
and that its function of acting as a check on the popular 
branch of Congress, on the one hand and on the Execu- 
tive on the other, had, on the whole, been performed 
faithfully and adequately. He knew of no power now 
exercised by the Senate which had not the authority of 
the Constitution behind it, and which had not also 
received the substantial approval of the American 
people. The Senate had been foremost in preparing 
our own country and the world for the peaceable solu- 
tion of difficulties between nations by arbitration, and 
he thought it safe to say that the aggregate judgment 
of that body would always be in favor of whatever was 
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likely to promote the great interests of the country in 
which we dwell. The Senator closed by paying a warm 
tribute to the services rendered by the Chamber during 
the hour of the country's peril. He claimed for the 
great men who were then in the Senate due recognition 
for their share of restoring and re-establishing the 
union of these States, and he declared that if any peril 
should hereafter threaten the country the Senate of the 
United States would be found ready to do its part in 
defence of the liberties of the people and the integrity 
and honor of the country. 

The toast of ^^ Capital and Labor " was responded to 
by the Bight Reverend William Cboswell Doanb, 
Bishop of Albany. He insisted that the i)opular 
method of using the copulative conjunction which joins 
these two words is an outrage upon grammar and upon 
truth. He held that capital is labor, and labor just as 
much capital as money is. He recognized only two 
classes of people in the world — ^idlers and laboring men 
— and he described certain idlers, living sometimes in 
clubs and sometimes in corner groceries, as ^' the 
inedible fungi of humanity." He believed it to stand 
true to-day that the hardest workers in the world are 
the men who work either with their souls, or their 
brains, or their hearts, and not those who work their 
hands and arms. He thought there could be no antag- 
onism between capitalists and laboring men, were it 
upon no other ground that, in respect of labor, the two 
are one. He honestly believed that, proportionately 
either to the needs or to the hopes or to the happiness of 
men, things were a good deal more even and equalised 
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than was generally imagined. He ventured to suggest 
that four things borne in mind would put this copula- 
tive conjunction between labor and capital in its proper 
place. Place manhood, next place brotherhood, next 
place unselfishness, and next place that for which the 
Chamber had stood for all these one hundred and thirty- 
five years, namely, the love of country, patriotism, as 
over against any self interest or any local interest in the 
world. He concluded by saying that capital must be 
not only on the top, but under the bottom of every 
pillar that is going to stand ; it might be called by one 
name when it is on top and by another name when it is 
at the bottom, but it was labor in every case and capital 
in every case, so that it might be said that labor up- 
builds capital, and that capital crowns labor. 

The response to the toast of ^^ The Commercial Imag- 
ination,'' was made by the Reverend Donald Sage 
Maokay, D. D., and was mainly occupied with a 
felicitous handling of the part which imagination 
played in commercial success. The speaker defined 
this as the x>ower which sees unborn possibility along 
the unfrequented paths of opportunity, and he claimed 
that this faculty of the commercial imagination is the 
distinctive mark of the Anglo-Saxon character all the 
world over. This Anglo-Saxon imagination runs along 
practical lines and becomes the pioneer of commercial 
success, as is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than 
on this Island of Manhattan. But the commercial 
imagination has also its perils, and some of these perils 
he declared to be facing us in this City to-day. It 
almost seemed as if commercial imagination had thrown 
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pradence to the winds and had committed itself to 
schemes whose vastness had re-acted on itself. Th^ 
greatest 'peril of the commercial imagination to-day is 
that it is falling into the national mistake of confound- 
ing quantity with quality, and exalting bigness over 
greatness. There is no more paralyzing influence to 
put into the channels of commerce and industry than 
the elements of uncertainty and suspicion, and in this- 
line lies the danger which the unbalanced commercial 
imagination had created. Dr. Maokay api)ealed to- 
those whom he addressed to be instrumental in creating^ 
such a sentiment of confidence by conservative methods 
and by all the wisdom of past experience as that the- 
good name not only of this City but of the nation may 
stand unshaken, and the unharvested possibilities and 
the almost inexhaustible resources of the country may 
be gathered in for the welfare of all. 

The response of Lieu tenant-General Samuel B. M. 
Young to the toast of **The Army" dealt chiefly with 
the legislative reforms which have recently given to 
the Army of the United States a modern and elastia 
organization, i>ermitting its rapid expansion within the- 
prescribed maximum limit of one hundred thousand 
men, and making ample provision for its more important 
needs as to armament and equipment. He denied that 
there was any observable growth of militarism in our 
country, and he held that whatever development maybe 
permitted our military institutions it need never be ap- 
prehended that the military spirit of our people may 
become unduly aggressive. Commerce owed much to^ 
the army, since from its supervision of our frontiers- 
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came the conditions which made possible the building 
at an early date of the great trans-oontinental railways, 
and, incident thereto, the development of the trans- 
Mississippi country, thus creating a commerce which 
has greatly enriched our people. In more recent times 
the agency of .the combined army and navy had estab- 
lished outposts for trade within six hundred miles of 
the much coveted markets of China. While we wage 
no wars of commercial aggression, the General insisted 
that important advantages to commerce had resulted 
from all our wars, while commerce has in large measure 
supported the armies with which we have fought them, 
so that, in this sense, the army and commerce are inter- 
dependent and closely allied. Representatives of the 
army were proud of being able to claim, equally with 
those of American commerce, the fixed habit of ulti- 
mate victory in all its ventures, and in believing that 
their efforts had, in eqaal measure, promoted the high- 
est and best development of the country. 

The toast of "The Navy" was briefly responded to 
by Bear- Admiral Fbbdbbiok Bodgbbs, who, referring 
to his recent experience in the Far East, said that since 
we acquired Alaska we had become responsible for an 
outlying colony in the West Indies and in the East 
Indies, extending practically nearly around the globe. 
These acquisitions led to international responsibilities 
which we never had before, and he was absolutely sure 
that they would lead eventually to the possession of a 
navy, not fourth or fifth in grade, as compared with 
foreign powers, but equal to the best. His experience 
in the Orient led him to have a feeling of surprise that. 
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since we acquired those territories, we had not estab- 
lished fortified bases. He emphasized the necessity of 
having our coaling stations established and fortified at 
certain important points, and he did so here because he 
believed that those whom he addressed represented 
authoritatively the great commercial interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Thomas Barclay, Ex-President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, spoke to the toast 
of ^'Arbitration, as a Means for the Settlement of 
International Disputes." He recalled the fact that the 
United States had always been in the vanguard in favor 
of arbitration, and that its progress is probably due more 
to American than to any other influence. He traced 
the historic development of the various methods of 
arbitration to their [latest form in the Anglo-American 
treaty of 1897, in which it was stipulated that where & 
vital issue was concerned the tribunal should be com- 
posed of an equal number of native judges, and that 
none of them should be outsiders. This new system, 
which had just been put to the test in the Alaskan 
affair, rested on a totally different idea from that under- 
lying arbitration. The judges on either side were 
necessarily parties to the issue, and in domestic national 
life this method would be called conciliation. Tbe^ 
latter alone seemed, in the view of Anglo-American 
statesmen, to be the system which should be called into- 
operation where vital issues were concerned. Since 1897, 
the Hague Court had been instituted, and had received 
its first case from or through the United States. He 
held that all arbitrable cases should be referred to it. 
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As regards vital questions, he asked why should not the 
oonoiliation clauses of the Anglo-American treaty of 
1897 be adopted. It was his advice that the friends of 
Anglo-American arbitration ought to get together as 
soon as x>ossible. He had some two hundred active 
societies, committees and bodies of men in Great 
Britain, who carried through the Anglo-Freiich treaty, 
and who would work heart and soul to bind the Anglo- 
Saxon race closer together. Their common blood, their 
common ideas, their common institutions, their com- 
mon religion, made them one people in heart. A 
common government had never yet been able to do as 
much* 
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- Our Merchant marine." 

8peb0h of the hoxorablb leslie m. shaw, 8e0rb- 
txbt of the tbsasubt of the uititkd 8tatb8. 

Mr. President and Members of the Chamber of 
Commerce : The only unprotected American industry 
is its Merchant Marine. An Act of Congress, approved 
by George Washington, and never repealed, thoagh 
frequently assailed, gives the American shipbuilder, 
the American shipwright, the American shipowner, and 
the American flag, a monopoly in our coastwise trade, 
and we have not only the most efficient service, but the 
cheapest coastwise rates in the world. [Applause.] 
By acts of Congress, non-partisanly passed, ti-ans-conti- 
nental railways have been granted liberal subsidies of 
moneys and lands until we have the best railway 
system in existence, and the cheapest rates enjoyed by 
any people, not excepting countries where the roads are 
owned by the Government. [Applause.] Through 
Government encouragement and protection our factories 
turn out more manufactured products than any other 
two countries on the map by more than three thousand 
millions per annum. By reserving the public domain for 
homestead settlement, and by Government encourage- 
ment through subsidized trans-continental railways and 
subsidized rivers and harbors, our agricultural interests 
are more valuable than those of any other country. 
[Applause.] The annual output of our six million 
farms exceeds four billion dollars. The development 
of our mining industries has been encouraged by many 
direct Congressional enactments, and because thereof, 
and because of the unequaled railway and coastwise 
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fiidlities to which I have referred, oar miDeral output 
has passed the billion dollar line. Coastwise vessels 
unload upon the shores of a single State more iron ore 
than any foreign nation prodnces. [Applause.] 

Without attempting to give the reasons therefor, I 
content myself with stating the fact that forty years 
ago we had only one-fourth as much foreign commerce 
to transport as we have now, yet we actually carried in 
American bottoms, forty years ago, three times as much 
foreign commerce as we carry to-day. These conditions 
may be satisfactory to you. They seem to be satisfac- 
tory to many. But they are not satisfactory to me. 

I am not ignorant of the argument that if foreign 
countries are vrilling to subsidize ships to caiTy our 
freight, it inures to our advantage. This might be a 
sufficient excuse for our supine indifference if there 
were no other consideration involved than merely carry- 
ing our freight across the Atlantic Ocean in times of 
peace. Unfortunately, however, there are many other 
and weightier considerations. 

During the Spanish war, which lasted less than one 
hundred and twenty days, we purchased or chartered 
forty foreign vessels. In the meantime every city on 
the Atlantic and Oulf coasts was apprehensive of an 
unwarned attack, and every few hours the people at 
Mole St. Nicholas and Monle Christo imagined they 
could hear firing off to the southwest. If war were 
to be declared between any two of the great powers 
of Europe, our foreign commerce would be not only 
helpless but hopeless. I forbear reference to our mili- 
tary and naval condition, in the absence of available 
colliers and transports, were the United States to be 
involved in such a conflict. The proudest navy in the 
world is utterly worthless without coal. 

As certain as the world revolves the time will come 
when our people will give more heed to securing a 
respectable share of the trade of South American 
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republics, Sooth Africa, the islands south of the 
Equator, and the countries washed by the Pacific 
Ocean. And there are no such agents of commerce as 
representatives of transportation companies. Suppose 
we now had regular lines of steamship communication 
between our ports and the countries I have mentioned, 
the Government paying the loss until our trade should 
be established. What would be the result} A repre- 
sentative of these lines would wait at the door of every 
factory in the land begging for the production of goods 
specially designed to meet the peculiar needs, desires 
and whims of the countries for which they were 
intended. And mark you, gentlemen, a foreign market 
for^ million dollars of manufactured products means 
a domestic market for at least eight hundred thousand 
dollars of labor. 

Nor would this be all. The establishment of trade 
in those countries would be followed by American 
warehouses, the American branch offices, and the 
American banks. The conflict between the great 
powers of the world is no longer military, but com- 
mercial. Euroi)e is not seeking to establish naval 
stations in the direction I have indicated, but she has 
already established commercial stations there, and out 
of these are liable to rise complications fully as intri- 
cate and vastly more delicate. Fortunately the Vene- 
zuelan matter is being settled by arbitration. God 
grant that all difficulties of this character that may 
hereafter arise on the Western Hemisphere may be 
solved in the same way. If we had our share of the 
commerce to the south and west of- us, instead of a 
paltry ten per cent., we would be in a position to insist 
that they should be so settled. [Applause.] 

I am not contending for ship subsidies, if any more 
feasible course can be devised. But if ship subsidies 
will insure us a merchant marine, then I am for ship 
subsidies. If some other measure vrill insure a mer- 
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i)haot marine, then I am for some other measure. If 
several measures combined will insure a merchant 
marine, and do no violence to other interests, then I 
am for all such measures. [Applause.] 

The importance of a merchant marine at any cost is 
emphasized by the fact that the United States has 
assumed the responsibility of constructing, maintaining 
and defending an Isthmian Canal. In other words, this 
Government proposes to subsidize the commerce of the 
world with appropriations which will probably exceed 
$300,000,000. Such an enormous outlay for the joint 
benefit of all countries is justifiable only because 
the consummation of the plan will benefit the United 
States more than any other country. It is now 
nearer from Liverpool or London to San Francisco via 
Oape Horn than from New- York to the same port. 
Start two ships from Liverpool for San Francisco, the 
one via Oape Horn, and the other via Suez, and they 
both reach their destination in advance of a vessel of 
the same si)eed from this City. Cut the canal, and it 
is about as near from New- York to Hong Kong via 
Panama as from Liverpool via Suez. For my part, 1 
am jealous of the hours until we commence blasting 
rock. [Applause.] 
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"The Senate of the United States." 

bpxegh of thb honobablb williak b. alubon, 8eka- 
tob of the united states fbok iowa. 

Mb. Pbbsidejtt and Oentlemen of the Chamber 
OF Gommeboe : It is, indeed, a personal pleasure to me 
to have the opportunity of meeting you face to face on 
this interesting occasion. I have often desired to meet 
here in this social way the gentlemen who, for more 
than a century, have conducted wisely and well the great 
affairs of this great State and of this great City in such 
a way as to contribute largely to the growth and de- 
velopment of our common country, and especially the^ 
growth and development of the region which I, in part,, 
represent in the Senate of the United States.. It is a 
personal pleasure to me to have the opportunity this 
night of addressing as your President a gentlemen 
whom I have known x>ersonally for more than forty-six 
years. Both of us were younger then than we are now, 
and I rejoice that he has been fortunate enough to con- 
tribute to this great development and growth. I am 
sorry that I have not the faculty which the Secretary 
of the Treasury so eminently possesses of interesting 
you, even with anecdote or with sharp criticism and 
sharp sayings, and I am also sorry that the gentlemen 
who sit before me will not have the opportunity of 
having laid before them the manuscript of what I am 
about to say. I will be obliged to ask their indulgence^ 
and their benevolence in reporting what I may say, and 
if the experience of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the past is my good fortune to-night I am sure I will 
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have a better speech in the morning than I will give 
you to-night. [Laughter.] 

I am also somewhat embarrassed that you have given 
me a toast which represents only a portion of the legis- 
lative department of the Government. I listened to-day 
with deep interest to three orations upon departed 
statesmen at the Chamber of Commerce Building where 
there was eloquently portrayed the interesting story of 
the lives of three great men of the early period of our 
history. The activities and the ascerbities of the politi- 
cal conilicts which they endured, have lost, passed 
away, and the generation now living is able to pay 
a just and proper tribute to those great names. Un- 
fortunately the Senate of the United States, although it 
is not quite so old as this Chamber of Commerce, is 
still a living reality, and therefore a subject to the criti- 
cisms and the political conflicts that arise now. The 
same Senate of the United States that assembled in this 
City in 1789 is still living, and is still flourishing in our 
country, [applause,] and it is still the subject of adverse 
criticism from our public men and our public journals. 
So that I have not the good fortune in representing that 
body here to escai>e the criticisms of the present, as 
the men have who you have commemorated this day. 
The Senate of the United States is an unique body of 
men. It represents not the population — not the great 
body of the i)eople, as the House of Representatives 
does, but it represents the States of this Union. I can- 
not give its history, or even detail its peculiarities, but 
it seems that the wise men who to-day were commemo- 
rated took part in the great play of establishing our 
GK>vemment. And in doing so they did so representing 
States of this Union. 

The Constitutional Convention that assembled in 1787 
endeavored to prepare an instrument which should not 
only be available for the generation then living, but for 
all the generations that should come after. And they 
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placed in that iDBtrament a system of checks and 
balances whereby whatever might be a temporary evil 
should in some way be corrected by peacef al measares. 
Therefore, they endeavored to preserve the individnality 
of the States in one branch and the immediate repre- 
sentation of the people in the other. So that, perhaps, 
— ^I believe it is true, — that there is no other legislative 
branch of any government so constitated as the Senate^ 
of the United States was constitated. One of the great 
compromises of that instrument was that the States 
should be represented in the Senate of the United 
States. That the great populations of the great Statea 
of Virginia and New-Tork, and the other great States 
that were then in existence, or were to be created there- 
after, should not by legislation interfere with the^ 
equality of the States. As they provided that when a 
State once was admitted into this Union that it never 
could be separated from the Union, or that it never 
could have an increased representation in the Senate 
without the consent of all the States. Therefore, it 
is now that the little State of Delaware — if I may speak 
without disparagement of that State as respects its 
population, or the other smaller States of the Union in 
that body, should be equal with the greater States of 
New- York and Yirginia, and the other States that 
should be admitted into the Union. And this, by the 
way, I think is one of the reasons why it is that in the 
admission of new States great care should be taken 
always that this equality should not in an indirect way 
be in any way impaired. [Applause.] 

So we now, instead of these thirteen States that we 
t^en had, we find ourselves with forty-five States now 
in the Union, to say nothing of others that want to come 
into it in the near future. There was a great power given 
to the Senate of the United States also in the direction of 
the preservation of the quality of the States, and that 
was, that as respects our foreign affairs and as respects* 
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the selection and appointment of the officers who are 
to administer the Constitution, the Senate of the United 
States should be co-ordinate with the Executive of the 
United States, and that whoever might be appointed to 
public office, or whatever treaties might be made should 
have the assent of the Senate before they should become 
effective. Not only that, but that no treaty should be 
made with any foreign nation until two-thirds of the 
votes of the Senate should be secured for that treaty, 
thus providing a wholesome and healthy check upon 
the Executive, because it was hardly possible that at 
any one time two- thirds of the Senate should be of one 
political party. Therefore, it was, that as it was sup- 
posed as respects our great foreign affairs that there 
would be a consensus of opinion of two or more of the 
great parties, if there was such parties in our country. 
So that great Executive power is a part of the Executive 
power of this country. And I am sure that when the 
history of our country shall be read carefully, it will be 
seen that that power has rarely if ever been abused by 
the Senate of the United States, whatever of party con- 
test or of party division there may be, when it comes to 
the great interests of this country against the interests 
of all other countries besides, there is a reasonable pas- 
sing away of all party prejudice and party heat. 

These are some of the characteristics, and I cannot go 
over them, but another great check as respects the bal- 
ances of our great system of government was that the 
Senators of the United States should be elected for six 
years, the President for four years, and the popular 
branch for two years ; thus placing in the Senate of the 
United States always as respects the President two- 
thirds of the Senate that must unite in order to carry 
out the views of that President. So that these checks 
and balances, and I have only enumerated some of themi, 
were wisely placed in our Constitution in order that 
there might be one branch of Congress at least that 
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would give an opportunity in instances of close party 
contests, or party divisions, one branch of the Congress 
of the United States that should be co-extensive in its 
I>ersonnel with the President of the United States. I 
know that the Senate is criticised and has been criticised 
in recent years perhaps rather sharply because of its 
Constitution and because of the slowness of its methods, 
and yet it will be seen that if any great question is 
involved as respects either our domestic or our foreign 
relations there is opportunity given for a full debate 
before the American people before that can be i)assed 
into the form of law or treaty. Therefore, it is that, 
where these sharp differences ^exist that great tribunal 
which after all settles these great public questions, 
including the one so well portrayed and ;80 effectively 
suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, will have 
and cao always have behind it a public opinion which 
will either be for or against these propositions of im- 
mense moment to the American people. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say one or two words more 
with respect to the Senate, and I have done. We have 
had at times the statement made by gentlemen in Con- 
gress and out of Congress that the Senate of the United 
States is gradually gathering into its arms and into its 
folds the power of this Q-overnment. That has been 
criticised somewhat recently. And yet, when you look 
at the power of the Senate, you neglect to look at the 
power of the Executive. You neglect to consider the 
great power of the House of Representatives — a co- 
ordinate body with the Senate — ^as respects these great 
public questions. It has been said that the Senate of 
the United States seeks to arrogate to itself the power 
of ignoring the House of Representatives with refer- 
ence to great public questions involving treaties without 
the consent of that body. We have made many com- 
mercial treaties, and, I suppose, most of the gentlemen 
who are interested in commerce believe that your com*' 
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mercial treaties, if rightly made and properiy made, 
are a benefit to our commerce. Yet there has never 
been an instance where oar domestic interests were 
involved that the Senate has not always pat a clause in 
these treaties that it should first receive the approval of 
the House of Representatives before they become 
effective. So we have had these discussions and these 
claims presented as seeking to gather power in the 
Senate of the United States. But I know of no power 
that is exercised now by the Senate that has not the 
authority of the Constitution behind it, and that has 
not also received the substantial approval of the Ameri- 
can people. Sometimes in the height of political ex- 
citement both Houses have, i>erhaps, passed laws that 
seemed to coerce the Executive, but those laws have 
been entirely repealed in the past, so that the utmost 
comity prevails between the two Houses of Congress 
and between the Executive and the Senate of the 
United States. 

These treaties with foreign countries are growing in 
importance year by year. Whether they are the results 
of military conflicts, or whether they are for the pur- 
pose of avoiding war, I agree with my friend, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that we will be glad to 
hasten the day when these great questions shall be 
settled by arbitration rather than by war. [Applause.] 
The history of the Senate of the United States discloses 
that in all these efforts it has been foremost in pre- 
paring our own country and the world for arbitration. 
So that, speaking as I do as a member of the Senate, 
you will pardon me if I say one or two words in its 
favor as respects the jurisdiction which it seeks to 
aggrandize to itself. Ton will find these jurisdictions 
carefully preserved and provided for in the Constitution 
of your country, and, from a somewhat prolonged ex- 
perience in the Senate, I can assure you that the Senate 
is also a patriotic and intelligent body, and will not 
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seek to aggrandize to itself powers that the Constitution 
does not clearly give it. So that, in the f utnre as in the 
past, I feel sure that the Senate of the United States 
will not undertake improvidently to in the least degree 
impair the powers of the Executive, whether it is in the 
building of canals or in securing arbitrations which will 
give peace instead of war. [Applause.] 

So, Mr. President and gentlemen and invited guests, 
who sit about me, I make this limited and imperfect 
defence of the Senate in order that there may be no 
misapprehension here, at least as to the aims and pur- 
poses of that great body. I shall not speak of its per- 
sonnel, either in the present or in the past, and certainly 
not for the future ; but I think it is safe to say that the 
aggregate judgment of that body will be always in 
favor of whatever shall promote the great interests of 
the country in which we dwell and the flag that shelters 
us all. [Applause.] 

I appreciate, as you must know, what great service 
this Chamber of Commerce has rendered in the most 
trying periods of our country. Although then a young 
man, I remember well the patriotism and intelligence 
with which the men who then composed this Chamber 
— ^few of whom, I suppose, are now surviving — came to 
the aid of our country in its hour of peril. I am sure 
you appreciate also the great men who then in the 
Senate of the United States gave their energies and 
efforts for the purpose of restoring and re-establishing 
the union of these States. If any peril shall come 
hereafter as respects our great country or its material 
interests, you will find the Senate of the United States 
ready, on each occasion, to preserve the liberties we 
enjoy now and the integrity of our country and its 
honor, and that liberty and life and property will be 
always safe and secure in the hands of the American 
Senate, and that we will have, as you ought to have, 
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and I am sure do have, that reverence for law which is 
necessary if we are to continue a great G-ovemment of 
the people and for the people and by the people. 

I thank you for listening to my brief observations 
respecting the Senate of the United States, and bid yon 
good-night. [Applause.] 
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"Capital and Labor." 

8pbb0h of tbs bight bevbbend william 0ro8wbll 
doanb^ d. d., bishop op albany, ix. y. 

Mb. Pbbsidbnt and Gbntlbmbn op thb Chambbb 
OP Gommebob : . I feel that I mast make a sort of 
apologetic explanation, first, for my presence here to- 
night, and then for my presumption in speaking upon 
this subject, because I am neither an adept in after- 
dinner speaking, nor an expert in this subject. But I 
am here for two reasons, first, because I very much 
wanted to come into some closer acquaintance with an 
institution which for years I have looked upon with 
remote reverence, partly because of the ancestral dignity 
of its foundation, and still more because of the wonder- 
ful way in which it has kept up the succession both of 
its service and of its character. In the next place, Mr. 
President, I am here because of my love for you. You 
conjured by two powerful names when you asked me to 
come here to-night, and I am here. 

I am free to say that I know nothing whatever about 
capital, except the capital which belongs to my friends, 
which has helped me in many generous ways to do my 
work. I think I do know something about labor, 
because I have been a laboring man for more than fifty 
years. But I want to start by saying what I believe is- 
true, that the popular method of using the copulative 
conjunction which joins these two words is an outrage 
upon grammar and upon truth. It is constantly and 
continually used as if it was adversative, instead of 
copulative, and yet the two things are put together by 
nature and by Ood, so that no man can put them 
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asunder, or io antagonism and opposition to each other. 
If I may go back to a more familiar domain— I do not 
mean preaching — bat I mean things with which I am 
more familiar; twenty-five years ago, nobody said 
science and religion without instantly supposing they 
were speaking of two things which stood in direct 
opposition to each other. Now, because science has pur- 
sued its investigations, until it has discovered by proof, 
that it stands on the edge of impenetrable mysteries 
which it no longer seeks to fathom, because science, 
that is to say, has become religious ; and because religion 
has become scientific, in that it no more undertakes to 
ground itself upon feelings but upon facts, and recog- 
nizes the existence of what Dbummond called ^' the 
natural law in the spiritual world," the copulative con- 
junction has become copulative, and science is the 
handmaid of religion and religion stands to-day for 
science. [Applause.] I believe it is true, quite as true 
of these two substantives which are put together in this 
way. I do not hesitate to say, that capital is labor and 
the labor is just as much capital as money is. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe there are two classes of people in 
this world, lazy men and laboring men. There are 
certain idlers living sometimes in clubs and some- 
times in corner groceries. They are the inedible fungi 
of humanity. Tliey are the drones that are perfectly 
certain one day to be expelled from the hive, either 
by the suicide of lives that have spent themselves 
until they are tired of life, or else where they belong, 
in the States Prison. But the rest are laboring 
men in one sense or the other. It is a misreading 
of the Holy Scriptures that makes labor part of the 
result of sin. The first institution of paradise was 
work, before even marriage ; and the only element that 
sin brought into it, was the resistance of the material 
world against the muscular world, so that man had to 
eat bread in the sweat of his face. But work was from 
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the beginning and is to-day the joy and the pride and 
the honor of life. Now who are the working men \ I 
am perfectly snre that unless we are willing to degrade 
our human nature into the lower i)art of it, which w» 
share with animals, namely, the muscles of our bodies, I 
am sure it stands true to-day that the hardest workeia 
in the world are the men who work either with their 
souls or their brains or their hearts, and not the men who 
work with their hands and arms. Priests, students, 
administrators of government, heads of great railroada 
and great financial institutions, leaders of political and 
social reform, the legislators, no matter where they are, 
these are the hard workers of the world ; because they 
do not work merely with muscles that are rested by a 
night's sleep, but they work with an unending and 
unresting toil night and day, that strains brains and 
nerves which cannot be so easily rested. They are the 
hardest workers of the world, upon whom the burden 
and heat of the day falls. Therefore, I am perfectly 
certain that it is safe to say that the capitalists are the 
laboring men ; and upon that ground, if upon no other 
ground, there can be no antagonism between the two, 
because in this res))ect they certainly are one. I think, 
on the other hand, it is just as true to-say that labor ia 
capital as that capital is labor. There is no drop of 
sweat, there is not a play of muscle that is not for the 
increase of capital, because it makes the wealth of 
the world, and the increment of the wealth of the 
world. All are to be classed absolutely and really 
together as laboring men. Only the hard workers, 
so &r as I know anything about it, are the men who are 
working, not merely with brawn but are working aa 
well with brain. Let us remember also, because 
it is quite true, that every particle of capital that has- 
been amassed in the world has been amassed by labor. 
It grows simply and absolutely out of the toil of men^ 
that there is wealth in the world at all. From botb 
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sides of the question and both views of the ques- 
tion, it is true that labor is capital and that capital is 
labor. And yet I am not here to ignore the fact 
that there are grave dissensions and differences and 
discontents. But I undertake to say that this world 
is not made up on the principle of evenness and 
dead level. There would be no mountains in the world 
at all if there were not valleys, and there would be no 
valleys if there were not mountains. Neither among 
men nor in nature are things regulated or created upon 
the system of absolute evenness or of absolute equiva- 
lents. There are these dissensions. There are these 
discontents. There are deep diflferences not only be- 
tween the rich and the poor ; but between skilled and 
common laborers ; and between wise and foolish rich 
men. Yet I am free to say, because I honestly believe 
itp that proportionately either to the needs or to the 
habits or to the happiness of men, things are a good 
deal more even and equalized than we generally realize. 
I am not a quack. I am not a charlatan. Nobody but 
quacks and charlatans ever undertake to propose 
panaceas for the cure of all evils. But I do believe 
that there are certain palliatives, and I may be 
allowed, in closing, simply to suggest two or three 
things which I believe would uplift society to a better 
level, and, in certain degrees, destroy, or, at any rate, 
lessen very much the evils of the differences and dis- 
contents that prevail. 

In the first place, one falls back upon that great 
revealed truth, both ends of which are equally true, of 
men and of nations, that Almighty Gtod made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the 
whole earth, and that he assigned to them the place of 
their habitation. I don't think that that merely means 
that the Turks are to stay in Turkey and the Americans 
hero; but that the individual and local distinctions, 
wrought out partly by the characters and partly by the 
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inherent conditions of men, are of providential appoint- 
ment, and cannot be safely done away with . And becanse 
of that one blood, and because of that one descent, let 
us remember, that there is an absolute brotherhood 
among men, no matter where they live or what they 
are ; that it is absolutely impossible to create antagon- 
ism among the true interests of men, because when one 
member suffers all the members suffer with him. So I 
believe the first thing for us to realize is the common 
and universal brotherhood of men. Beside this, I 
am quite sure, that two things are to be borne in 
mind. In the first place, that all capitalists are not 
monsters of iniquity. It is a favorite theory with 
some people, because in a certain parable Dives was 
there, that all rich men ought to be in hell ; and that 
because Lazarus was in the other place, therefore, 
all beggars are to be in Abraham's bosom. I think 
we had better disabuse ourselves of both ends of that 
false theory. 

And, in the next place, I am quite sure that another 
thing is to be borne in mind, namely, that no man, no 
matter to what class of a laborer he belongs, is either a 
beast of burden or a machine, but he is a man laboring 
with whatever gifts Almighty God has given to him to 
labor with. And in the next place — we may not forget 
that the covetousness of envy is just as much the sin of 
covetousness as the covetousness of hoarding. I could 
not help thinking to-day, Mr. President, — when you 
were commemorating the three great men, the founders 
of this Society, that Db Witt Clinton was a harder 
worker than any man that dug on his canal. [Ap- 
plause.] I venture to suggest, not as a panacea, but as 
a i>alliative that four things borne in mind will put this 
copulative conjunction between labor and capital in its 
proper place. First manhood, then brotherhood, then 
unselfishness, and in the next place that for which this 
Chamber of Commerce has stood for all these one hon- 
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leading men stand oonspicuons in it to-day, namely, the 
love of country, patriotism, as over again any self- 
interest or any local interest in the world. 

I am a bit of an Irishman, Mr. President, and, there- 
fore, I am not afraid sometimes of a bull. I know quite 
well that capital is generally a thing that is on top, and 
it means thatj because it comes from the Jiead. But I 
honestly believe that in this case it is true that capital 
must be not only on the top, but under the bottom of 
every pillar that is going to stand. You may call it by 
one name when it is on top and by another name when 
it is at the bottom — ^it is labor in every case, and capital 
in every case. But the most beautiful fluted column in 
the world that sustains the most elaborate fabric in the 
world will topple and totter to its fall, unless equal 
honor is given and equal pains taken not merely with 
the decoration, — Corinthian, or whatever it may be, — 
of the capital that is on top, but, of the capital that 
stands under ground and grime also, at the bottom. 
Which merely means, I think, that labor upbuilds 
capital, and that capital crowns labor. [Great ap- 
plause.] 
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" The Commercial Imagination." 

8pxbch of thb reverend donald 8aoe mackat, d. d. 

Mb. President and Gentlemen of the Chambsb 
OF Commerce : When yon come to think of it there if 
a good deal of resemblance between the fatted calf in 
the parable and an after-dinner speaker. [Laughter.] 
Both of them are fed free of charge for an occasion of 
rejoicing which unhappily brings no joy to them. The 
after-dinner speaker eats his dinner in a state of acate 
indigestion, and then is offered up as a kind of sacrifice 
to the festivity of the hour. [Laughter.] I do not 
mean to imply by that that a banquet of this historic 
Chamber is what one would call a feast of frivolity, nor 
that the highly respectable persons who attend to it are 
to be regarded as returned prodigals— even if some of 
us ** do not come to ourselves " before to-morrow morn- 
ing. Usually everything is said at this banquet that 
can be said — sometimes i)erhaps a little more. [Laugh- 
ter.] When the Olasgow Chamber of Commerce, some 
years ago, was celebrating one of its centennials (bi or 
ter, I forget which) there was a certain long-winded 
orator at the banquet who rocked his audience to sleep 
in the cradle of his speech for about an hour and a half. 
Finally one of these Glasgow worthies woke up, in the 
back of the hall, and wrathfuUy shouted, ** Mon, if ye 
canna turn off your gas, blow it oot I " to which the out- 
raged orator responded, ^^ Snuff me oot if you daur, but 
turn me doon ye canna I " [Laughter.] I have noticed 
that the speakers who address you here are almost in- 
variably specialists, — specialists in politics, public life, 
commerce and the like,— and the man who has no 
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specialty, who has no particolar hobby, feels pretty 
much like the man in Scotland, who, in advertising his 
restaarant as the cheax>est eating-honse in the city, 
added that his specialty was fish, and '^ that coald not 
be approached." [Langhter.] It may seem perhaps 
to some of you that my theme this evening is of snch an 
unapproachable character. Before turning to it I want 
to say a word of hearty appreciation for the courtesy 
which has permitted me to enjoy once more the hospi- 
tality of this occasion, — not only for myself, but what 
means much more, as a graceful recognition of that 
ancient and historic church which it is my privilege to 
serve. Tou are celebrating to-night the one hundred 
and thirty-fifth year in the history of this Chamber, — 
an honorable and inspiring record of sound business 
principle. And yet one hundred and thirty -four years 
ago, when this infant body was still tugging at its 
swaddling clothes, the Collegiate Church in New- 
York City was even then one hundred and forty-one 
years old. During that long period of corporate his- 
tory on this island, I am proud to think that, whatever 
its clergy may have been, this mother church has been 
supplying from its constituency some of the worthiest 
members in this Chamber. [Applause.] 

This leads me to my subject — the Commercial Imag- 
ination. 

It may seem a misnomer to speak of imagination in 
connection with commerce. Imagination in art we can 
appreciate, when it is properly clothed ; and imagina- 
tion in literature we can understand ; and even imag- 
ination in politics is not an altogether impossible 
condition,— especially the day before election; but 
imagination mated to the hard, dry, prosaic fact of 
commerce seems an absurd, not to say impossible 
combination. Nevertheless, this phrase, the com- 
mercial imagination, presents a phase of business life 
to-day which explains a great deal of the success as 
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well as the unrest in modem commerce. In that 
strange book of weird power, setting forth the sordid 
life of a Scottish village, *^ The House with the Green 
Shutters,' ' published a couple of years ago, the author 
has this sentence ; *' That the Scot is largely endowed 
with the commercial imagination, even his foes will he 
ready to acknowledge." Then in true Scotch fashion, 
having claimed everything in sight for his own country, 
the author goes on to say that the commercial imagina- 
tion is that faculty which sees the possibilities of wealth 
in raw material and unharvested opportunities. It is that 
mingling of foresight and insight which enables a man 
to turn to practical uses and financial results conditions 
apparently so barren and so unpromising that the 
ordinary mortal passes them by. It is that power 
which Shaksspsaks says : 

" fiodiet forth the form of thiDgs unknown. 
Tarns them to Bhapes, and given an airj nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

There are, of course, three great elements in commer- 
cial success, imagination to conceive great schemes, 
prudence to correct them, and energy to push them 
through. Of these three the greatest perhaps is imag- 
ination, — the power which sees unborn possibility 
along the unfrequented paths of opportunity. It is- 
this faculty of the commercial imagination which is the 
distinctive mark of the Anglo-Saxon character all 
the world over. Lacking the aesthetic and artistic 
faculty as the Latin race possess it, the Anglo-Saxon 
imagination runs along practical lines and becomea 
the pioneer of commercial success. [Applause.] Where 
have you a more striking example of this than in this, 
island of Manhattan. [Applause.] Here, where nature 
has lifted up out of the waters a narrow, rock-ribbed 
belt of land, the early pioneers who came hither saw, in 
a kind of prophetic vision, the unborn possibilities- 
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which were to make this island the metropolis of the 
New World, and ultimately the commeroial centre of 
a world-wide civilization. [Applause.] So, too, the 
trophies and triumphs of American commerce to-day, 
while, indeed, they interpret the grit and energy, the 
shrewdness and resourcefulness of the national charac- 
ter, yet they also represent, back of all these things, 
the daring thought and prophetic instinct of men who 
were not afraid to strike out new lines of enterprise and 
adopt new methods of progress — at first to the derision 
and contempt, then to the amazement, and finally, 
to-day, to the respect of old-world commerce. [Ap- 
plause.] Happy the man who can carry with him into 
the hard, prosaic facts of commerce this quality of 
imagination. It adds something of romance to the 
struggle for wealth. It redeems the day's work from 
the sordidness and drudgery of mere getting and spend- 
ing. It makes the path of commerce something more 
than a highway to self-aggrandizement. Imagination, 
which is the vox celeste in the organ of human thought, 
sends along the dusty ways of daily toil strains of that 
heavenly song which calls us to the achievement of 
higher aims and worthier deeds than the mere accumu- 
lation of wealth for its own sake. 

But there is another side to this. The commercial 
imagination has its perils, and some of these perils are 
facing us in the City to-day. Intoxicated by the very 
vastness of the possibilities which modem commerce 
presents, stimulated by the conquests already won, 
stirred into even more soaring flights by the greatness 
of American resources, it almost seems as if to-day this 
commercial imagination has thrown pradence to the 
winds, and has committed itself to schemes whose vast- 
ness has re-acted on itself. Building castles in the air 
is a harmless enough business as long as you do not try 
to live in them, but it is a pretty hazardous business 
when you try to make the public believe that your air 
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castles are as substantial as a treasury vault in Wash- 
ington. [Applause.] Unfortunately the investing 
publio, being made up largely of fools, is only toa 
willing to believe it, — so that one sometimes thinks that 
if ignorance is bliss Wall street must be a paradise for 
fools. [Laughter.] The public may be geese, but at 
least it is well to remember that they are the geese 
which lay the golden eggs for the hungry speculators. 

The truth is that the greatest peril of the commercial 
imagination to-day is that it is falling into our national 
mistake of confusing quantity for quality and exalting 
bigness over greatness. We have been hearing a good 
deal lately about sentiment in the money market. And 
what of this element of sentiment, apparently as un- 
reasoning and unreasonable, as changeable as a woman's 
fashion in hats, but simply the penalty of inflated and 
intoxicated imagination re-acting on itself t 

Whether or not we are coming in the ordinary course 
of commerce to one of those periods known as hard 
times I do not presume to say, but in these times of 
unsettlement let this, at least, he steadfastly insisted 
on, that the great reservoir of commercial prosperity is 
an unshaken public confidence. Anything which im- 
pairs credit by shaking public confidence should be 
fought like a scourge. Ninety- five per cent, it is com- 
monly stated, of all the business of the world is con- 
ducted on credit, and only five per cent on an actual 
cash basis. So long as credit is unimpaired there is no 
danger to any honorable and intelligently conducted 
business. [Applause.] The prime duty, therefore, of 
every commercial man should be to oppose, at all 
haiards, every scheme or proposal which, in the slightest 
degree^ disturbs publio confidence. Upon this the 
entire welfare of the public community rests. The 
harm done, even by shaking public credit, is only less 
than the harm done by destroying it. There is no more 
paralysing influence to be put into the channels of com 
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merce and industry than the elements of uncertainty 
and suspicion. That is exactly the danger which the 
unbalanced commercial imagination has created to-day. 
It is for you, the members of this great body, whose 
influence in past years has been so strong in conserving 
the public credit, to create such a sentiment of confi- 
dence by conservative methods and by all the wisdom 
of past experience, so that the good name not only of 
this City, but of the nation, may stand unshaken, and 
the unharvested possibilities and the almost inexhaust- 
ible resources of this country may be gathered in for 
the welfare of all. [Applause.] 
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"The Army." 

8PEB0H OF LIBITT. -GENERAL 8AXUEL B. X. TOUNGt 
UNITED STATES ABMT. 

Mr. President and Gbntlexen: The pleasing 
OQstom which now so generally obtains in giving repre- 
sentation and voice to the military arm npon occasions 
of this character is all the more gratifying in the 
assurance it conveys that the fostering interest which 
the American people have always manifested toward 
the Army suffers no abatement. The American Army 
to-day merits in a very high degree a continuance of 
that interest and the public confidence. Heeding the 
lessons of our recent war, which only supplemented 
and emphasized those of preceding wars, Congress has 
recently enacted laws giving to the Army a modern and 
elastic organization which permits its rapid expansion 
within the prescribed maximum limit of one hundred 
thousand men, and has made ample provision for its 
more important needs as to armament and equipment. 
Under the stimulus of this provident legislation the 
regular force is rapidly approaching, and must, in the 
near future, attain the highest standard of efficiency. 

Congress has been similarly generous in the aid ex- 
tended the militia, and the War Department has entered 
energetically upon the execution of statutes enacted for 
for this class of troops. These statutes embrace ade- 
quate provision for modern armament and equipment, 
and for much needed facilities for practical instruction in 
field duties. The organized militia have made enthusi- 
astic response in meeting the obligations and duties 
imposed upon them by these laws, and there is no 
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longer reason to doubt that we have in them an efficient 
reserve force which, with the regular Army, will give us 
a first line of defence one quarter of a million strong, 
which can be quickly mobilized and concentrated, and 
is adequate to meet any emergency which can now be 
readily forecasted. 

I have referred to this new and provident legislation 
as dictated by our experience in war, but by this I do 
not mean to imply that there has been any undue 
growth of militarism in our country. Whatever devel- 
opment may be permitted our military institutions it 
need never be apprehended that the military spirit of 
our people will become unduly aggressive. The Army, 
and I use the term in its broadest sense as include both 
our professional and citizen soldiery, can never become 
a menace to our liberties. By tradition and history it 
is identified with no political party, and gives its un- 
divided allegiance to the duly constituted authorities 
of the united nation which it loyally serves. 

The legislative reforms affecting the military estab- 
lishment to which I have referred could not have been 
accomplished had they not been sustained by public 
sentiment ; and in framing that sentiment you, gentle- 
men, leaders in the world's commerce, have played an 
important and conspicuous part. In acknowledging 
our debt of gratitude to you it may not be amiss to 
refer to the fact that, in the point of special service 
rendered to commerce, the Army has deserved well at 
your hands. Through its supervision of our frontiers 
it created the conditions which made possible the build- 
ing, at an early date, of the great trans- continental 
railways, and, incident thereto, the development of the 
trans-Mississippi country, the commerce of which has 
so much enriched our people. It gave you easy access 
to our Western boundary and your first chance at the 
markets of the Orient ; and in more recent times the 
agency of our combined Army and Navy has estab- 
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lished yonr trade ont-posts within fix hundred miles 
of the much coveted markets of China. 

China is the most populoas conntry in the world, and 
her population the most indnstrious. The exclnsive 
policy which has heretofore closed her territory to trade 
with the outside world is giving way under the foreign 
influences implanted there, and ultimately her markets 
must be open to the world. In the severe competition 
which will ensne for supremacy in those markets it can 
hardly be denied that the Philippines, in their geo- 
graphical position, will give us important advantages. 
As well might you deny that Russia does not contem* 
plate commercial advantages by her proximity on the 
north, or that Qreat Britain receives none from her 
occupation and control of the important commercial 
post of Hong Kong. 

We wage no wars of commercial aggression, but im- 
portant advantages to commerce have resulted from all 
our wars, and commerce has in large measure supported 
the armies with which we have foaght them. In this 
sense the Army and commerce are inter-dependent and 
closely allied. 

In the mutual assistance rendered reciprocal benefits 
have been conferred of the greatest importance to the 
development of both. We are proud of being able to 
claim equally with you the fixed habit of ultimate 
victory in all our ventures, and believe that our efforts 
have, in equal measure with yours, promoted the highest 
and best development of our common country. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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"THE NAVY." 

8PBS0H OF BBAB ADMIRAL FBBDEBIOK BODOEB8, UNITBD 
STATES NAVY. 

Mb. Pbesidbnt and Gentlemen : I feel quite em- 
barrassed and too mach so to say anything, in view of 
the fact that I did not make any preparation. I pre- 
paied a speech, but it was for another occasion, and 
does not apply to this. [Laughter.] But that is in 
contrast to a shipmate of mine, who, on one occasion, 
was expected to make a speech and was never called on. 
He prepared one, and took a week to do it, and he has 
the original now — ^to-day. He came to me and told me : 
'*I left it there, and now they have got it and what 
I intended to say in case I got a chance." In the 
first place, I want to thank the President and members 
of the Chamber for the opportunity of being here and 
meeting the representatives of the commercial interests 
of the country, because I have always felt that the 
Chamber of Commerce and the merchant marine, 
are very close to the Navy. But, as I have stated on 
many occasions, the Navy and merchant marine of 
the United States go together to a very large extent, 
and there are many reasons for stating it, I think. 
In the first place, in the Revolutionary War, the 
Navy began and had its first inception. After the 
Revolutionary War it was felt that a navy was no 
longer needed. They soon found out that it was 
needed, because, as soon as we had a government we 
began to have some international troubles. General 
Washington stated, I believe it is a matter of history, 
that for the protection of the international commerce of 
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a neutral flag, an adequate navy was necessary. It 
seems to me the Navy has been growing ever since. I 
have been in it for forty- six years, and started in the 
old school, so to speak, in sailing ships, and in reading 
history, I find that the history of the Navy may be 
divided into four epochs. The Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, and after that the Civil War, and then 
the Spanish War and the new regime, so that now we 
have practically what we call a new Navy. In the War 
of 1812 we made a reputation. That reputation was 
based solely on the American sailors drawn from the mer- 
chant marine of the old days. After that, during the 
Civil War, we drew upon the coasting service especially, 
and they were always of the best material, and now, 
that we have to look about for sailors, we go to the 
West and make sailors out of farmers. We find good 
material, but at the same time it is difficult to select 
them. [Laughter.] 

Within the last two years I have been in the far 
East, and in thinking over the history of the country, 
and in realizing the fact that since we acquired Alaska, 
and have become responsible for outlying colonies in 
the West Indies and in the East Indies, we now possess- 
territory extending nearly around the globe. These 
acquirements lead to international responsibilities which 
we have never had before. And I am absolutely sure 
that they will lead eventually to the fact that we must 
have a navy, not fourth or fifth in grade as compared 
with foreign powers, but equal to the best. [Applause.} 
I have been in a position to investigate the matter 
personally, and I am surprised that we have not estab- 
lished since we have acquired these territories, fortified 
bases in all of them. We have to-day in the Philip- 
pines seventy thousand tons of the best American, 
ooal, and so far as I know, there has never been a gun 
mounted to defend our natural base — and that would 
be not in the Manila Bay, but in the Harbor of 
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Olongapo, sixty miles from Manila. Of coarse, we 
can never tell what may occar. Now that we have jast 
acqaired these oatlying colonies, we have also assumed 
the responsibility of di^^g and keeping open an inter- 
oceanic canal. It seems to me this all points to an 
increase of the Navy. We have a small bat powerful 
Navy — ships as good as there are in the world, and we 
will have more of them shortly. Twenty years ago, in 
1882, — twenty-one years ago— when we began to build a 
navy, I incidently happened to say, that one ship did 
not make a navy. Now they are beginning to realize 
that we need vessels of war of all fighting types. 

I desire to emphasize the necessity, gentlemen, of 
of having coaling stations established and fortified 
at certain important points. For instance, if we com- 
plete the Panama Canal a very important coaling station 
would be Pearl Harbor and another equally as impor- 
tant coaling station would be the place I mentioned 
(Olongapo) some sixty miles from Manila. 

These are some simple suggestions that I have made 
to you for the reason, I believe, you are gentlemen 
who in reality represent, authoritatively so, the great 
commercial interests of our country, and upon those 
interests and their successful development and main- 
tenance rests the country's hope of a powerful and 
efficient Navy. 

And now, in closing, you will permit me to say that 
the shipmates of yore are passing away, those of the 
old school and the new school is here ; and I may say 
of them that they are quite as patriotic, and are as 
ready ever and always to do their duty and to defend 
the flag as those who went before them. [Applause.] 
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"ARBITRATION, AS A MEANS FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES." 

8PSB0H OF MB. THOMAS BABOLAT, EX-PBESIDENT OF THB 
BBTTIBH OHAMBEB OF OOMMEBOB IK PABI8. 

Mr. Thomas Babolat, responding to this toast, ad- 
verted to the different contemporary evidences of 
growing public favor for this mode of international 
adjustment. He did not disguise the fact that it had 
not been popular in Qreat Britain, whose statesmen had 
seemed to accept arbitration less willingly than those of 
other nations. The United States, on the contrary^ 
had always been in the vanguard in favor of arbitra- 
tion, and its progress was probably due more to Ameri- 
can than to any other influence. 

He had just had an opportunity of assessing the pre- 
sent state of the forces of arbitration in Qreat Britain^ 
France and the United States. Before giving results* 
we had to find a common denominator to make com- 
parison of any use. The term arbitration was used to 
describe reference of any dispute to the decision of an 
independent person or persons agreed upon by the 
parties. This was the meaning in national matters. 
Somebody was usually chosen as arbitrator who had no 
personal interest or concern in the matter at issue. In 
matters between nations, by analogy, the reference 
was made to a nation having no interest or concern in 
the matter at issue. 

Thus, in mediaeval and post-mediaeval times, the Pope 
was frequently chosen as arbitrator in questions be- 
tween sovereigns. Later on, in the nineteenth century, 
when the national displaced the sovereign's power, 
eminent persons, natives of independent nations, were 
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resorted to, and this was the nsnal practice at the 
present day. Departure from this practice had grown 
up as between Great Britain and the United States. It 
began with the Alabama Court, which was composed 
only partly of outsiders and partly of arbitrators 
chosen from natives of the two States concerned them- 
selves. This system grew out of the idea that in the 
Council Chamber of the Court there should be judges 
who knew the feeling of their respective countries, and 
who could bring to bear in the discussion considerations 
which might belong rather to the domain of expediency 
than justice. In the Behring Sea arbitration this mode 
of composition was accentuated, and in the Venezuela 
arbitration it was still more so— indeed, to such an 
extent, that of the seven arbitrators only one was an 
outsider. The next development was the conclusion of 
the Anglo-American treaty of arbitration of 1897, in 
which it was stipulated that where a vital issue was 
concerned the Tribunal should be composed of an equal 
number of native judges, and that none of them at all 
should be outsiders. This system had just been put to 
the test in the Alaskan affair. This new system rested 
on a totally different idea from that underlying arbitra- 
tion. The judges in this case belonged necessarily to the 
parties to the issue. The analogy to it in domestic 
national life would be called conciliation. It was cer- 
tainly no fanciful comparison that also in industrial 
disputes in Qreat Britain conciliation boards were for 
some kinds of cases displacing arbitration boards. A 
distinction had thus to be made between arbitration 
and conciliation. The latter alone seemed in the views 
of English and American statesmen to be the kind of 
board which should be called into operation where vital 
issues were concerned. 

In the Anglo-French agitation which had just resulted 
in the Laksdowkb-Cahbon treaty of last month he 
had always insisted upon this distinction. Several 
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ardent yotaries of arbitration, deprecated the dis- 
tinction. He did not sliare tlieir view. Nor did th# 
government of Great Britain, nor did that of Prance 
share their view. These two governments had jast 
signed a treaty which consecrated the distinction. 
The new treaty was limited to questions other than 
those involving a vital interest, and, so far as arbitra- 
tion went, he concurred entirely in the limitation, which 
tallied with the distinction made in the Anglo-American 
treaty of 1897. As regards vital issues, a different 
treaty would be necessary to follow the precedent of 
1897. Much confusion had arisen through that treaty 
having been designated an "arbitration treaty," 
whereas, it was only partly an arbitration treaty. It 
should have been called an " arbitration and conciliation 
treaty," and it facilitated consideration of the question 
to keep the two ideas distinct. He had just come from 
Washington where he had been ascertaining the views 
of many leading Senators of both parties and of the 
government in regard to bringing forward the treaty of 
1897 again. The unanimous opinion of those he had 
consulted—and they were nearly all those who take any 
particular interest in the foreign relations of the United 
States — was extremely favorable to the renewal of n^o- 
tiations. One very distinguished Senator, in particular, 
told him that he had been among the constitutional 
minority who had wrecked the treaty of 1897. He had 
changed his mind since then. The settlement of the 
Alaskan difficulty removed in his opinion the only ob- 
jection to a general treaty. Everybody at Washington, 
however, felt that if the Anglo-American treaty were 
brought up again, there should be, as far as possible, no 
minority at all to oppose it, that the moral effect of the 
treaty would be much impaired if a constitutional one* 
third opposition were even nearly attained. It was, 
therefore, desirable that there should be the fullest pre- 
I>aratory work on this side of the Atlantic before n^^ 
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tiations began. On the other side of the Atlantic the 
idea of an Anglo-American treaty was popular, and 
many of the numerous resolutions he had elicited in the 
Anglo-French movement had been coupled with a hope 
that an Anglo-American treaty would form part of the 
scheme. 

Nations, however, were very sensitive about questions 
of dignity, and, no doubt, many of his countrymen 
would like to feel at least practically certain that the 
treaty would be ratified before pledging themselves. 

The form the treaty should take seemed to him pre- 
scribed by circumstances. Since 1897 the Hague Court 
had been instituted. It had received its first case from 
or through the United States. A distinguished Ameri- 
can, whom he was proud to be able to claim also as his fel- 
low townsman of Dunfermline, in 'Scotland, his friend, 
Mr. Andrew GABNBaiE, had given the Court its Court- 
House. All arbitrable cases should be referred to it. 
The Anglo French Treaty had just made reference to it 
of such cases between Qreat Britain and France compul- 
sory. As regards vital questions, why should not the 
conciliation clauses of the Anglo-American treaty of 
1897 be re-adopted ? If there was doubt of such clauses 
being ratified in the Senate, why not follow the exam- 
ple of the British and French Governments and begin 
by the arbitrable matters only. In any case, the friends 
of Anglo-American arbitration ought to get together as 
soon as possible. There were some two hundred active 
societies, committees and bodies of men in Great Britain 
who carried through the Anglo-French Treaty, and who 
would work heart and soul to bind the Anglo-Saxon 
race closer and closer together. Their common blood, 
their common ideals, their common institutions, their 
common literature, their common religion, made them 
one people in heart. A common government had never 
yet been able to do as much. 
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